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AFTERNOON TOILETTES. 


A. RECEPTION toilette of sage green bengaline and dark- 
£X er green velvet is shown in Fig. 1. The silk skirt is 
slightly draped on the front, and has a short pointed train; 
on the right side is a velvet pane] bordered with embroidery 
on sage green crape. The velvet bodice has revers of em- 
broidery, and full bengaline sleeves with deep velvet cuffs 
trimmed with embroidery. 

Fig. 2 is a silver gray cloth gown. Two slender embroid- 
ered flaps ornament the front of the skirt. Spanish jacket 
fronts similarly embroidered are added to the bodice, which 
is pointed at the front and has a small lapped postilion at the 
back. The bodice is relieved by a lace jabot in the front 
and a silk muslin cra- 
vat at the throat. 


ciety which call for the emblazonment of triumph and grand 
display. Men of preference and degree wear their ‘‘ blush- 
ing honors thick upon them,” their breasts agleam with stars, 
crosses, and pendent ribbons. In such case a woman brings 
forth the richness of her casket, gems ‘‘ rich and rare,” and 
wears them with equal pride as decorations bestowed by 
grace of fortune. A late fashion opens the way for this by 
the adoption of a simple scarf or broad band of dark velvet 
passing across the chest from the left shoulder to the waist. 
On this the jewels are arranged as artistically as possible in 
brilliant clusters. The meaning and effect are distinct and 
plain; the personality has given place to the call for a field 
display. An amusing instance in point happened last sum- 
mer in London. Several distinguished men were invited to 


mits the rays of light; it follows that the reflection of lumi- 
nous gems is more poetic than the deadness of opaque stones. 
The sapphire, emerald, and ruby seem to hold a thousand 
mysteries in their liquid depths; the turquoise and the coral 
are but fixed spots of unchanging color. Youth with its 
freshness and vivacity may wear the latter, but when the lines 
of experience have been written on the face, the fitful eva- 
siveness of the opal, the sympathetic pearl, or the gentle, in- 
expensive little moon-stone is a happier choice. 

The diamond has no claim for preference on the score of 
beauty beyond the deep-toned ruby with its sanguine glow, 
the brilliant sapphire, or the glorious cmerald. Its excessive 
brilliancy and. piercing, scintillant light make it unbecom- 
ing to most women, as the eyes and teeth are inevitably 
drawn into contrast, 
and are frequently 








JEWELS AND 
ORNAMENTS. 


¢ >. average wo- 
man of the world 
has reached the height 
of gratified pride 
when from her mir 
ror’s depth she catches 
the reflection of the 
diamond’s gleam in 
the flashing solitaires 
of ear stud, necklace, 
and _ brooch. The 
question of fitness, of 
personality and_har- 
monious relation, sel- 
dom has considera- 
tion. If her charms 
be of that delicate type 
which is extinguished 
by the radiancy and 
superior brilliancy of 
the gems, that is but 


small matter when 
measured with the 
claim to distinction 


and regard in the so- 
cial arena, and the re- 
cognized position giv- 
en to financial success. 

Jewels are a silent 
challenge; they arrest 
the eye and refuse to 
be overlooked. The 
service of all ornament 
is decoration, and 
there is an unwritten 
law that a decoration 
should be always sec- 
ondary and subservi- 
ent to the thing deco- 
rated. In every Egyp- 
tian and Greek speci- 
men the design follows 
the object in form and 
color, from a marble 
pediment to a rounded 
vase, or the embroid- 
ered lines of a tunic. 
In their true purpose 
jewels should make a 
climax as the highest 
lights of a costume, 
and should in no way 
be considered sepa- 
rately from it. Fur- 
ther, the whole needs 
to be in harmony, giv- 
ing accent and em- 
phasis to the wearer, 
and creating about her 
that atmosphere of po- 
etic suggestiveness in- 
separable from good 
dressing. It isan open 
point whether the mo- 
rality of art is more of- 
fended by sham jewels 
worn in good taste, or 
by real gems incon- 
gruous in the setting, 
and contradictory in 
their relation to the 
peculiar personality. 

A woman of society who is artistic, in composing and 
devising her gowns will first take careful account of her or- 
naments, and before fixing upon the color of her costume 
will ask herself what harmony can be made with the gems 
she may have—turquoise, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, or di- 
amonds, as the case may be. One of the most exquisite 
compositions I ever saw was a gown of heliotrope silk with 
shadings of velvet in deeper tones, to accord with the hue of 
the amethyst. The soft lights of the silk led up by the most 
artistic gradation from the dark lustrous depths of the vel- 
vet to the brilliant gleam of purplish light in the stones. 
The encircling pearls, with diamond accent here and there, 
found a sympathetic correspondence in the misty film of the 
rich lace in which they were embedded. 

There are, it is true, exceptional occasions of state and so- 








Fig. 1.—BENGALINE AND VELVET RECEPTION DREss. 





AFTERNOON TOILETTES. 


a banquet given to the Shah of Persia, with the request to 
wear their decorations. ‘‘ But I have none,” said Mr. Robert 
Browning indismay. Soon he bethought him of his Oxford 
degree, and the scarlet gown and ribbons to which it gave 
him privilege. ‘‘ Who is that distinguished man ?” asked 
the Shah, at once attracted by the brilliant color, and let us 
hope, also by the nobility of mien. ‘‘ He is only a poet,” was 
the reply. ‘‘Present him to me. I am something of a poet 
myself.” From the Shah’s point of view, perhaps the dress, 
after all, went for as much as the man. 

To select and to wear jewels artistically one must know 
their qualities and appreciate their magnetism, their sympa- 
thy, and their correspondence, as well as their beauty and in- 
trinsic value. The main beauty of a precious stone springs 
from its color and the degree of power with which it trans- 


Fig. 2.—CiLotu Costume. 


thereby ‘‘shorn of their 
lustre.” The designer 
who is an artist re- 
gards it as a foil to set 
off and accentuate oth- 
er gems, and uses it as 
a florist would a circle 
of white roses, to up- 
lift the carnations or 
verbenas. But—and 
herein lies the dia 
mond’s secret— it re- 
presents @& perma 
nency; it is a good in 
vestment. Its quality 
of peculiar hardness 
protects it from de- 
crease in value by use; 
the fluctuations of the 
diamond market are 
usually very slight. 
The most regal jew- 
els a woman of queen- 
ly type and brilliant, 
commanding beauty 
can wear are emer- 
alds or sapphires en 
circled or set with dia- 
monds. The ruby be- 
longs by right of fitness 
to women of Oriental 
type. Oneof the titles 
of the King of Burmah 
is, ‘‘Lord of the Ru- 
bies.” Enamels and 
Eastern jewels and set- 
tings, old Greek and 
Etruscan designs, with 
dim, subdued lustre, 
are best with a rich 
olive complexion and 
deep color, like ‘oil 
upon a drop of blood.” 
She of the ‘‘ blue and 
gold,” the Saxon type, 
has the turquoise, pink 
coral, amethyst, and a 
wide range of stones 
of softer color —tour 
malines, spinels, and 
moon-stones, aquama- 
rine, amber, garnet, to- 
paz. It is the woman 
of mezzotint who has 
need of greatest care 
Brilliant stones are no 
more appropriate for 
quiet tints of complex- 
ion than stiff brocades 
or deep-dyed ribbons. 
The hair and eyes 
again make suggestion 
The ideality of a 
jewel is enhanced or 
destroyed by its set 
ting. An inferior de 
sign can degrade a 
gem, an incongruous 
mounting obliterate its 
association. Nature 
suggests diamonds as 
clustering dew-drops 
on the petal of a flower 
or a leaf. The accent 
of a tiny emerald or 
ruby set deep in the 
calyx of a diamond 
blossom suggests the seed in the heart. Among the most 
beautiful fancies of the present season are the curling or- 
chids, frequently pink-enamelled, and studded with small 
diamonds. The brilliant wave lines of the sun, the cres 
cent of the horseshoe, fleur-de-lis, maiden-hair fern, or holly 
spray are poetic and appropriate, but what woman could 
in reality endure a monstrous spider, or caterpillar, or fly 
resting on her corsage? or the claw of a bird or animal at 
her throat? These designs are unique, and the taste of some 
women inclines to the grotesque and bizarre rather than 
the beautiful. Tradition consecrates the serpent of old 
Egypt as the symbol of health; the jewelled butterfly recalls 
the Greek Psyche, and whispers of the immortality of love 
and the soul; even the ugly little turtle comes from Japan 
with the thought of eternity and the uplift of the world. 
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A woman of large, stout physique should choose her jew- 
els with particular thought of refinement of effect. Over 
loading is always vulgar. Heavy bracelets and large gems, 
though they be the ‘‘ manacles of love,” accent the suggestion 
of ‘‘too terrestrial” flesh and blood, the agony rather than 
the poetry of ornament. 

A diamond tiara, a trembling spray, or aigrette on the brow 
is full of purity; it elevates and uplifts the expression. 
Beatrice or Juliet, with warm impulse and beating heart, 
would, perhaps, unconsciously encircle the corsage with 
gleaming gems; Cleopatra, Messalina, Theodora, wore the 
jewelled girdle; the wife of the rich bourgeois places her 
gems even so low as the buckle of her shoe or the clasp of 
her garter to do her service. The world of humanity is wide 
and choice is free. Jewels are sometimes in their silent way 
a key-note of much else than personal taste 
EmMA Morrett Tyna. 
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A MATTER OF OPINION. 


JY UBLIC opinion begins to affect us at a point very 
near the cradle. ‘* We have always been ruled 
by the ‘ girls,’” said the elder sister of a family once. 
‘*When Bessy went to school she must have this and 
she wouldn't have that, because the ‘ girls’ had this 
and wouldn't have that. And when Anna came 
along she couldn’t do this or should do that because 
the ‘girls’ wouldn’t and should. And when Sophie's 
turn came she must walk on just such lines for fear 
the ‘girls’ would laugh at her; and we had to put 
ourselves to all manner of inconvenience in order to 
satisfy the demands and requirements of these ‘girls’ ; 
and now Bessy is married and her little Elizabeth is 
going to school, and she won't have a dress made over 
lest the ‘girls’ will know it, and she won't learn 
French because the are going to learn Ger 
man, and our wishes and intentions are all blown to 
the winds by the breath of these ‘ girls‘’—our rulers!” 
Most of us can corroborate the statement out of our 
own experience, and have had reason to realize that 
the speech of people is felt at about as early a mo 
ment as it can be felt. 

It is one of the hardest lessons to teach a child, that 
of being oblivious to this opinion of her narrow 
world. It is of no use to say she had best not mind 
it; she must mind it. 


‘girls’ 


It answers no purpose to say 
that it is of no consequence; for it is of the greatest 
consequence to the child. The ‘‘cackle of the little 
burg” is the murmur of the world to her; she knows 


no greater or more important world; for all the 
at home exists merely for her comfort; in the 
at school she has to win her place; she must 


world 
world 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
work, study, recite, conduct herself generally, so as 
to meet the popular applause, or she is undone. 

In rare instances it is possible to convince the lit- 
tle citizen that the view taken by those at home is 
the one to hold as a shield against the world, and 
that all that gainsays that is heresy; but as a general 
thing we go with our generation, young or old, and 
the opinion of the girl in the same class, or in the 
class but one beyond, is more than the opinion of all 
the sages. Copernicus may decree a system of the 
but if little Belle next above in the gram- 
mar class says that the earth is flat, flat it is, and Co- 
pernicus might as well not have existed. Now and 
then, of course, there is a leader among the ‘ 


universe; 


girls” 
who creates the public opinion; but the majority of 
the children are those who follow the lead, and are in 
a way bond-slaves, and find the bond as irksome as if 
they were older. 

This is, of course, something that needs to be coun- 
teracted. They that take the utmost care in rela 
tion to their children’s mental and moral training 
cannot afford to have all the result of that work and 
love at the merey of the child who has perhaps had 
next to no training at all, and have her poor little 
ideas and habits and assertions accepted to the exclu- 
sion of what is better. Apart from all that, they can 
see that sooner or later the time may come when this 
obedience to the opinion of others may be ruinous 
to their children, that the early use of it is likely to 
beget a habit, and that this habit prevents indepen- 
dence and individuality, and promotes obsequiousness, 
timidity, and possibly craft and cunning, hindering 
growth in many directions very unfortunately. 

The only remedy for all this is to cultivate self-reli 
ance, and to make the child feel herself the equal of all 
** We send 


girls of a timid, retreating disposition,” said a great es- 


those of her own age who are about her. 


sayist, ‘‘to the boarding-school, tothe riding-school, to 
the ball-room, or wheresoever they can come into ac- 
quaintance and nearness of leading persons of their 
own sex, where they may learn address and see it 
near at hand. The power of a woman of fashion to 
lead, and also to daunt and repel, is derived from their 
belief that she 
to her 
secret, they learn to confront her and recover their 


self possession.” 


knows resources and behaviors not 


known them; but when these have wrested 


To find that they are all that their sclhool-mates 
are, then—if not in some one thing, however trivial, 
possibly more—will give these children a belief in 
themselves which will have weight in making them 
resist the tyranny of opinion exercised by their school- 
mates. It is not an easy thing to do; for a trifle too 
much or too little undoes all the good that has been 
attempted, these human balances being more delicate- 
ly poised than any of those balances where the care- 
ful chemist weighs his substances under glass, the 
warmth of the body of any one approaching radiating 
througlr the glass, and expanding the nearer beam of 
the sensitive machine. Thus too much belief in them- 
selves only tends to puff these young persons up with 
the conceit and pride which is destructive to all fine 
moral fibre, which closes all the sources through 
which Heaven communicates with the soul, and is in- 
finitely worse than the most abject humility. The 
righteous humility born of self-knowledge and know- 
ledge of others is necessary to all—the humility that 
says thus far and no farther, and calls common-sense 
to the rescue, humility always to be felt in the pre- 
sence of superior power, humility that without one 
protesting thought takes the shoes from off the feet 
and acknowledges the whole earth to be sacred 
ground when heavenly power is called in question. 
But humility toward one’s equals is mere blindness; 
it need not be replaced by arrogance in order that it 
may be proved that each is on the same level and 
has the same rights; too often such humility is only 
Be- 
hind it all lies the want of moral courage—a want 
which, like a dry-rot, will eat the heart out of all en- 
deavor, and make even genius as frivolous as idiocy. 
Let every one, then, help the young girl at school to 


another form either of hypocrisy or cowardice. 


examine her powers, and see wherein she is deficient 
and inferior to those about her, and only when that 
deficiency becomes evident to her searching senses 
let her render tribute, that in simple 
and noble equality there is no vainglory and no ser 


remembering 


vility, and she and all the household at home in nine 


cases out of ten, such is the average excellence of 
children, will be freed from the tyranny of this not 


at all agreeable form of public opinion. 





WOMEN 
THE THEORY OF 


AND MEN. 
UNIVERSAL VULGARITY. 


LADY of some social experience told me the other 
day that her existence was made a burden by young 


A 


women who came to her in increasing numbers imploring 


items for the society column of some newspaper, insisting 
on looking at her engagement book, inspecting her cards 
and invitations, ascertaining where she went last, who was 
present, what they wore, what they said, what they did, 
and what they looked as if they were going to wear and 
say and do next time. At first, she said, the inquirers did 
this in a rather shamefaced way, as if conscious of indeli- 
cacy; but as time went on they grew more hardened in 
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the matter, till they usually ended in assuming that they 
were really doing her a favor in all this, and that it was a 
mere affectation in her to wish for any privacy whatever. 
In other words, they assumed her to be an essentially vul- 
gar person, in the dictionary sense of the word vulgarity— 
“mean or coarse conduct.” For what can be meaner than, 
when you profess pleasure in seeing your friends, to be 
really counting up their numbers for the columus of the 
Daily Key-hole ; or what can be coarser than, when you go 
to their houses, to be planning to meet a reporter on your 
way back, and contide to her whether your hostess’s dear 
daughters had on new gowns, or only their last winter's 
dresses cleverly disguised? Yet this, and nothing less 
than this, is what your reporter will demand of you, and 
this is the outcome of the whole theory of her column. 
So at least reasoned my friend. 

The picture may seem overstrained, but the experience 
of a mere man is enough to justify many of its features. 
The worst of it is that mere kindness, the mere wish to 
assist a young woman in making a living, leads their yood- 
natured informants to help them on the downward path. 
It is as if, when the son of an old friend turns barkeeper, 
you should help him to make a living by patronizing his 
bar. ‘The sterner kindness of starving out seems too heroic 
a method in such cases; whereas in reality it is only the 
reformed barkeeper or the reformed society correspondent 
whom one should strain every sinew to befriend. Surely 
it is a cruel position to enter on a path which compels you 
to assume that every human being around you is of essen- 
tially vulgar mind; that there is no real hospitality, no 
pleasure in receiving your friends and making them happy, 
or in being present where others do it; but that all that 
lies behind the most sumptuous entertainment is the hope 
of an appreciative paragraph in the Hey-hole! We all know 
that it is not necessarily so in our own case; the reporter 
herself knows that she can call in some other reporter to 
partake of a lavish ice-cream without being governed by 
Why should she 
assume that those who invite a hundred friends instead of 
one have no honesty of mind left? Above all, why should 
she assume that this insincerity only increases in the most 


the hope of fame as embodied in an item, 


cultivated or the most favored class, whereas it would nat- 
urally seem that it must diminish as position becomes as- 
sured and recognized and unquestionable ? 

When Thackeray’s Becky Sharp, on her downward way, 
secures at last an invitation to the private and select enter- 
tainments of Lady Steyne, she is in the highest degree de- 
lighted, and wishes the whole world to know of ler dis- 
tinction; whereas the ladies who were of poor Lady Steyne’s 
very little their 
To them their presence was a matter of 


accustomed cirele doubtless cared to see 
names gazetted. 
course. It is the new-comer, the stranger, the person of 
doubtful status, who yearns for the public advertisement. 
‘The Jeader of society or the reigning belle is pretty sure to see 
much more about herself in the society column than she de- 
sires. It is clear that in some ways, as our social tendencies 
develop, there is more real taste for privacy instead of less. 
In our larger cities it is not now considered good form, for 
instance, to have a name on one’s door-plate, whereas that 
amount of innocent self-advertising was formerly deemed 
essential. It was quite refreshing to read the other day, 
in a Sunday paper, this confession from a veteran society 
correspondent: “When Mrs. Blank gives a big ball, down 
goes the reporter to find ont all about the decorations, the 
music, and who is to lead the german, for his or her paper. 
Nine times out of ten, however, the reporter meets with 
anything but a polite reception. ...They »re refused all in- 
formation, and almost put out of the domicile into which 
they have intruded.” For a long time I have seen no 
statement more encouraging. Yet what is this but an ad- 
mission that the reporter's attitude was really ill-founded ; 
that there existed no such universal vulgarity of mind 
as it imputed; and that the Daily Key-hole really lived, 
moved, and had what it was pleased to call its being under 
a mistake ? 

Let us, however, be just to the reporter. While it may 
be quite true, as this writer admits, that nine persons 
out of ten have some sense of propriety or privacy, it is 
also probably true that there are at least one-tenth who 
have In a large city this mere tenth part is nu- 
merous enough to fill twice the columns 
of the Key-hole. It is this class, also, which takes that 
organ and its fellows; and it is with this class that the 
young reporter has largely to deal. It must 
ed, moreover, that one never knows exactly where to 
look for such instances. 


none, 


over chosen 


be conced- 


During a somewhat long expe- 
rience of Newport life, the present writer has undoubted- 
ly known some amazing instances of persons who were in- 
dignant against what they called the outrages of report- 
ers, While they yet privately sent consoling bank-notes, the 
All this is of course 
fearfully demoralizing to the sinners themselves, and helps 
to convinee them that all seeming refinement is but gilded 
hypocrisy. Yet it is in the very nature of things that this 
double-dealing is found not at the top of society, but far 
ther not those who have 
among who 


day after, to successful offenders. 


down: among succeeded, but 


those aim at success. For success at once 


brings the desire to be choice, to be select, to bring down 
one’s fonr thousand quasi-acquaintances to a picked four 
hundred, and again to condense the four hundred into one 
hundred—la creme de la creme de la créme, Happily this 
You 


do not get attar of roses by advertising at the street cor- 


final result does not require publicity, but its reverse. 


ners for rose petals to be delivered by the cart-load, 

It is very probable that all this carnival of publicity may 
be, in fact, a part of the evolution of society, and that the 
poorest form of social gossip may have its use. It may ed- 
ucate whole social classes above the need of that mere no- 
toriety which is so very easy to attain, and may substitute 
that higher refinement which is simpler and more self-re- 
specting. It is a mistake to suppose that we are, in our 
love of publicity, so very much worse than other countries ; 
we do not, as in England, publish lists of wedding presents 
with the names of tacir donors—* Lord Tomnoddy, a check 
for £100.” But we have a great deal to learn, and the 
time will yet come when even more than nine-tenths of 
our households may show the reporter of the Daily Key-hole 
to the door. T. W. Bt. 
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THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
VIL.—HAPPY SCHOOL-DAYS. 


NF ANY mothers who find the little folk ‘ underfoot” 
N think with pleased anticipation of the time when they 
shall go to school. Then will the house be quiet, the mother 
relieved of constant care, and added time be hers for many 
pursuits impossible while the children are in the nursery. 

Yet it is, l firmly believe, a great mistake for a mother to 
send her little girl too early to school. She will never be so 
entirely the mother’s own again; the mother will cease to be 
the centre of the universe; she will begin to feel the pressure 
and the claims of the large world beyond the home; her in- 
dividual career and the development essential to her person 
ality will from this hour begin; and the path the little feet 
take to the school door is a path leading step by step away 
from the mother. There must be a little heartache mingled 
with the pride with which a motherly woman sends her dar- 
lings off for the first day of independent life at school. 

The maternal cares are not in the least diminished—rather 
increased, indeed—when at the school-room door a new set 
of anxieties, a new array of questions, face the guardians of 
childhood. Questions of vital importance concerning asso- 
ciates, dress, competition, over-study, over-stimulation, dan- 
ger to health—questions of far-reaching influences which 
may extend through many years—await the thoughtful mo- 
ther, who naturally hesitates and balances considerations 
pro and con in answering the very first one which comes 
as a point for decision, ‘‘Where shall the daughter be 
sent?” 

My own decided preference is indicated in the answer I 
suggest. The first choice is a good private school, if one is 
within reach of your home and your means. The advan 
tages here are that you retain control of the number and 
choice of her studies, that individualism in instruction is se- 
cured, and that you may personally select her teachers. The 
favorite system with many parents, especially in our great 
cities, is, however, that of the public school, which brings to 
bear upon the growing youth its sharp drill, its orderly pro- 
gression of studies, and its thorough. discipline. That the 
public school has decided advantages is conceded, yet in the 
crowded class-rooms the teachers cannot bestow the personal 
training expected in the private school, and the pupils, wheth 
er bright or dull, must take the studies which belong to the 
grade in which they are placed. 

Whatever be the school selected, the mother should watch 
the daughter closely, and if she find her getting languid and 
weary over her studies, take measures to relieve her of some 
of her tasks. The advice of the family physician should be 
sought, and if he decide that the girl is overworked, his cer 
tificate to that effect should be shown to the principal of the 
school, who will usually co-operate willingly with the mo 
ther in so easing the young student that her health shall not 
suffer. True, she may not attain to great distinction in the 
class work nor so rapidly receive promotion, but she will get 
her growth in a healthy way, which ultimately is of the 
greater importance 

Again, in my judgment, it is a good thing for a 

girl to attend a school where boys are also sent L believe 
heartily and fully in co-education. The Creator, who placed 
boys and girls together in families, where the association of 
brothers and sisters is mutually helpful, knew what was best 
for humanity. Wherever the experiment has been fairly 
ind squarely tried, results show that school-work can be 
carried on by classes of both sexes with an absence of silly 
self-consciousness, without premature precocity, and to the 
advantage of both girls and boys 

If you want to see sickly sentimentality, an absurd ideal 
of ‘‘the gentleman,” utterly false notions of love and mar- 
riage and life generally, go to a girls’ seminary, where daugh- 
ters and sisters are walled in and guarded as though their 
brothers were raging lions, seeking whom they might de 
vour. Also, if you want to see immorality, bad habits, low- 
mindedness, and disrespect for women, go to a boys’ school 
where the same policy is observed. ‘Take note also of an 
other point: this system of isolation keeps the young peo- 
ple’s thoughts upon each other, leads, therefore, to clandes- 
tine correspondence and evils of many kinds 

On the contrary, let them work together. There is no 
sentimental halo about the classmate who misses in his les- 
sons, who blunders in his examples. There is no disrespect 
and scorn of ‘‘ girls” from a youth who sees them well able 
to hold their own, and to stand beside if not above him in 
intellectual exercises. Besides this, it works in another 
way almost as valuable; girls are broadened in their outlook 
on life, and boys are refined and civilized in their manners. 
Both learn the true, the honest, the natural way of looking 
at each other, and are prepared to enter life together as they 
should and must. Believe me! the Creator, who shows wis 
dom in the smallest atom that lives, did not blunder when he 
put boys and girls together into the arms of one mother, to 
come up under one roof. 

On what the daughter should study acres of books have 
been written. I cannot here go into the particulars and dis- 
cuss the respective merits of college and seminary. I will 
sum up all that I should like to say in these few words: 
Give your daughter as full an education as she will take— 
college, if she desires it; music, if she is musical; art, if she 
is artistic. In a word, develop to the best of your ability 
all her natural gifts, and always keep her at home if possible. 

And again, dear mother, and perhaps most shocking of all 
that I have said to you, do not, 1 beg of you, try to make 
your litthe woman “‘lady-like.” Nature will do that in spite 
of you. Of course you will teach her good manners, as you 
do your sons; but do let her enjoy her youth unconscious 
of what custom has decreed ‘‘ proper” for girls. Let her 
develop a strong healthy body to endure the strains which 
must come upon it later. Don’t add another ‘‘ broken-down ” 
woman to the world. Let her romp; encourage her to climb; 
fit her for tramps in the country with her brothers; try not 
to let her suspect her hereditary bondage to clothes. This 
is one of the hardest things to accomplish, for public senti 
ment is all against you; but do your best. Dress her as 
strongly and plainly as she can bear and not feel herself 
unpleasantly unlike her mates; and then let her run and 
grow, and forget that she is doomed to be banded and 
swathed and pinched and made uncomfortable all the days 
of her life after her happy school years. Give her a free, 
careless, happy girlhood to look back upon, to keep in her 
mind as a sunny picture forever. 

Thus shall you secure to her the priceless gift of health, 
indispensable if she is to bear the burden of ‘‘ duds” that 
await her on the threshold 


little 


“Where the brook and river meet— 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.” 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 

§ aes first importations of Paris dresses are of very light 

shades of Suéde, gray, violet, and green, and the fabrics 
are camel’s-hair or cashmere combined with plain bengaline, 
or with gay plaid silk, or else with striped silk that is polka 
dotted or strewn with small flowers. The prettiest models 
retain the elaborate fronts of bodices, though many are again 
finished like a basque in the back. Jacket fronts are a 
marked feature of the new waists, made to fall open over a 
folded vest, that has also an inner vest or plastron of another 
fabric. The pointed fronts made very full and girdled are 
used again for lace and thin silks, and the blouse or shirt 
front will be used for summer gowns. Lapped fronts and 
the pointed wool fronts, opening over velvet or silk in van 
dykes, remain in favor. The basque of Paris gowns differs 
from English bodices in having the tail part rounded in the 
seams below the waist, and edged with welting cords. The 
Louis Quinze coat, with the fronts sloping deep on the hips, 
is the bodice for some very elegant dresses. 

Sleeves have become very conspicuous by being made to 
differ from the bodice not only in fabric but in color; thus a 
violet wool waist has stem green silk sleeves, a Suéde cloth 
bodice has bias striped sleeves, and there are plaid silk sleeves 
in cashmere gowns, and lace or thin passementerie sleeves in 
bengaline or brocaded basques. The favorite shape is the 
mutton-leg sleeve of moderate size, cut very tight below the 
elbow and very long on the wrists, while the tep is full and 
high above the armholes. A pretty fashion is that of facing 
the very long sleeve at the wrist, and rolling it up as a cuff 
that is rounded out and trimmed with embroidery or narrow 
gimp, and a closely set row of very small buttons. 

Foundation skirts of silk are in many dresses made separate 
from the outer skirt or polonaise, and are as simply shaped 
as at present, with two ‘‘tie-backs "—drawing-strings run 
through loops or casings—or else they have a short steel cross 
ing the back far below the waist. The outer skirts of dressy 
French costumes are fuller than those of English gowns, 
and the sides are different, one being slightly paniered, and 
another open in revers on a petticoat of a different color, 
or having a shirred and fringed panel. Very few hints 
are seen as yet of the long-predicted paniers, but some lace 
or batiste gowns are caught up to droop in blouse fashion all 
around below the belt, while others are simply puffed up 
slightly on each hip, with the fulness held by clioux of rib 
bon set underneath. There are also rumors of flounces cov 
ering the entire skirt, in three wide ruffles, as of grenadine 
bordered with silk stripes, and dresses with such skirts have 
a shoulder cape trimmed with two of these flounces set on 
very full to give great breadth. 

Combinations of wool and silk are seen again, and are ar 
ranged in many odd ways, some of them very striking and 
others in more quiet taste. Thus most refined dresses suit 
able for brides’ visiting dresses are made of pale beige cash 
mere and bengaline of the same shade. The front of the 


skirt is of cashmere embroidered in scallops at the foot and 
lengthwise stripes done in dark brown and gold, while the 
straight back breadths are of bengaline laid in very fine 


pleats, each side having a bridle of dark brown velvet rib 
bon, on which narrower pale beige ribbon is placed, and tied 
at intervals in bows. ‘The bodice has a basque back of the 
cashmere, ending in passementerie tassels, and showing a \ 
of the bengaline at the top, while the pointed front has a 
similar V, overlaid with bands of embroidered cashmere, and 
the wide girdle is similarly embroidered. The mutton-leg 
sleeves are of bengaline, and the dress is completed by a 
short Bolero jacket of brown velvet wrought with gold. 
In contrast to these gowns are the more striking tapestry 
woollens combined with plaid silks, as a stem green woollen 
with white arabesque design, made up with a yoke, sleeves, 
and side breadths of Scotch plaid taffeta, showing red, green, 
yellow, and white bars. 

Shot silks are combined with Henrietta cloths that are 
elaborately embroidered in silk and golden threads. The 
silk forms the wrinkled sleeves of the cloth bodice and gath- 
ered side breadths of the skirt, with the embroidered Henri- 
etta cloth draped on the front and back. Gold galloon, with 
silver designs upon it, is used for the pointed belt, collar, and 
wristbands of such dresses, and is especially appropriate for 
the silks shot with gold and steel blue whieh are made up 
with pale beige woollens. 

Widely striped silks wrought with polka dots are used by 
French modistes for combining with light cashmeres in 
dresses that have princesse back breadths and an open 
Louis Quinze jacket of cashmere, while the dotted silk 
forms the sleeves, and the front of the bodice and skirt. 
Pale gray and cream-colored striped silk with cream polka 
dots is chosen for one of these delicately tinted dresses, with 
cashmere of the lightest French gray for the straight back 
and the long jacket sides. The novel trimming is Tuscan 
straw passementerie of deeper hue than the creamy shade 
of the dots, covering the high collar and the deep cuffs of 
the full sleeves. 

PARMA-VIOLET AND GREEN, 

Pale Parma-violet and leaf green are a spring-like combina 
tion of colors seen in the new bordered canvas dresses, to be 
accentuated by using with them bengaline of one or both 
the colors. For instance, stem-green canvas or square-mesh 
ed étamine has along one selvage violet and darker leaf 
green satin stripes, and a narrow fringe woven in loops. 
This forms «a nearly straight skirt, with the fringed border 
at the foot, and though green, the petticoat beneath is of 
violet silk. The jacket-waist is of violet bengaline, with 
large green sleeves, and opens over a vest of folds of the 
striped and fringed border, with an inner vest of the vio 
let bengaline laid in a box pleat from the throat down to a 
pointed girdle. ‘The high collar of violet silk is three or 
four inches deep, turned over at the top, and trimmed with 
a narrow gimp of green, violet, and metal cords. Rows 
of the border stripe are set on the deep cuffs of the full 
sleeves. 

SILK-WROUGHT BORDERS 

Silk embroidery in narrow ribbon and flower patterns in 
Marie Antoinette designs is done in lovely combinations of 
shades, as pale violet, brown, and cream tints, on white cloth 
for vests, plastrons, collar, and cuffs of light gray, Suéde, or 
violet wool gowns for spring. The effect is cooler than that 
of the gold embroideries so long used, and the colors may 
be varied to harmonize with pale blue, rose, or green gowns. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 

Scotch plaid ribbon sashes, plastrons, and cuffs are used 
on little girls’ spring dresses of cashmere and their summer 
dresses of India silk of a solid color—stem green, vieux rose, 
Suéde, or old-blue. ‘Outing suits” for every-day wear are 
made of the inexpensive ‘‘ outing flannels” in stripes of gray, 
blue, or tan with white, and are made up with a sailor 
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blouse, and gathered or pleated skirt. A deep sailor collar 
on the blouse is of cashmere the color of the stripe, braided 
with white, and tied low on the chest with colored ribbons 
The skirt is attached to a white twilled cotton waist which 
buttons behind, and is trimmed in shield shape below the 
throat (to represent a sailor shirt) with the gray or blue cash 
mere striped across with white braid. Half-low waists of 
white striped or figured camel's-hair dresses, to be worn ovet 
guimpes, are made round and full, and have deep vandyke 


points of velvet extending upward from the waist line, and 
on the high putfed short sleeves. This is pretty in pale green 
or yellow velvet, or in vieux blue shades. These points ari 
five inches deep on bodices for girls six years old. Showy 


India silks, with rose or blue-gray grounds barred with white 
and strewn with large flower clusters, made with half 
high bodices lapped in front in folds to meet a great rosett 
at the left side, and are edged with a single 


I 
ire 


revers of velvet 
Baby boys a year or fifteen months old wear dresses 


of 
white lawn, plain Chambéry, or Scotch gingham-—pink, pale 
blue, or buff—made with a baby waist high and round, with 
coat sleeves, and a gathered hemmed skirt reaching nearly 


to the ankles. The most boyish-looking waists have fout 
box pleats down the front, and one each side of the butto 
back. Narrow white insertion is put between the pleat 

and white edging is sewed inside the high collar, and its s 

loped edge is turned down outside. These little fellows weat 
short white stockings and black or tan kid buttoned boot 
Their best walking coat is of white striped we 





ol or pique 


made with a box-pleated Waist, a short cape, and a pleat 
or gathered skirt. The cape, collar, and sleeves are trimmed 
with embroidery. The hat is of thin white crépon, with 


rolled brim shirred on wires, and a ve ry full crown gathered 
in the centre; a lace ruche is next the For every-day 
wear their coats are of pale gray or écru striped flannel, and 
the summer hat is of piqué or of muslin drawn on cords 
Soys two and a half to four years old wear sherter skirts 
coming only half-way between their knees and ankles, show 
ing their pretty bare limbs above short whit Theis 
one piece dresses button in front, and have a boyish looking 
kilt skirt sewed to a pleated waist, a belt of the material two 
inches wide being stitched on to hide the join, and lapped to 
the left side, its pointed end fastened by a single large pear! 
button. The collar is deep sailor shape, and there is a se pa 
rate pointed plastron of white linen without a collar. to imi- 
tate a sailor's shirt. These made of linen, with 
white or blue cross bars, or of piqué, or the twilled cotton 
Galatea stripes of dark blue with white, and also of twilled 


race, 


socks 


dresses are 


white flannel. Sailor suits of white serge or flannel for boys 
of four years have the blouse of white or yellow China silk, 
and the kilt skirt and jacket of wool. The sailor collar is 
of white wool faced with ye llow, and there are white anchors 


wrought on the yellow cuffs. White ribbed piqué dresses 
for boys button behind, but have box pleats in the back 
hiding the buttons, while the front is cut off in jacket shape, 
edged with embroidery and opened over a side-pleated round 
Waist A belt the back at the line, it 
pointed and buttoned High collar and coat sleeves 
skirt may be gathered or pleated 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTA 
BLE, & Co.; STERN Brotiers; and ArrkeN, Son, & Co 
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PERSONAL 
On February 15th, at the Riggs House, in Washington, 
& complimentary dinner was given to Miss Susan B. An 


thony, to celebrate her seventieth birthday One hundred 
persons assembled to do honor to the guest, who was richly 
dressed in ruby velvet, and who looked extremely well 
Mrs. Stanton re plied to the toast, ‘* The Fric ndships of Wo 


men.” From a great number of letters a few were « hosen to 
be read, among them messages of kindness and respect from 
George William Curtis, John G. Whittier, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Senator Hoar, Senator Sherman, Speaker Reed, and 
Miss Frances E. Willard. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, one of those enviable vet 
erans who do not lag superfluous on the stage 
for Europe, to live henceforth in London 
and her clever son, Mr. Theodore Stanton 

Dr, Paul Gibier, of Paris, has d in this city 
a laboratory which is to be the beginning of a New York 
Pasteur Institute, for the preventive treatment of hydropho 
bia, and for the study of contagious diseases. Dr. Gibier is 
a man of striking appearance, with an intelligent face and 
polished manners He comes recommended MM. Pas 
teur and Spuller, the present Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Heis a Knight of the Legion of Honor, and Officer ! Acade 
mie, and has been several times Commissioned by the French 
government to study cholera, yellow-fever, and | 
vious diseases 

The Brooklyn Women's Club has 


has sailed 


near her daughter 


UST Ope ne 


by 


d othe: 


conta 


just completed its 
majority, having celebrated its twe uty-first birthday by t 
reception at the Art Rooms of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, on the evening of the 18th of February One of th 


most interesting features of the festivity was an exhibition 
of paintings, drawings, and other works of art, all executed 
by women. Mrs. Anna C. Field founded the club, of which 
Miss Kate Hillard, well known in the literary world, wa 
President for seven years. It is independent of religiou 
party, and social considerations, and declares its basis of 
membership to be an earnest desire to further the highest 
interests of humanity. This purpose is carried out through 
committees on literature, science, art, music, philanthropy, 
education, social reform, etc. . Papers on these subjects are 
read at the weekly Monday afternoon meetings, which are 
held in a house occupied by the Business Women’s Unior 
this association itself being one of the many good works of 
the club. Among other benefits the union provides a board 
ing-house and social attractions for teachers 
and other self-supporting women 
When Henry M. Stanley arrived at on the 10th of 

January, his figure. dressed in gray tweed, looked much 
slighter than three years ago, and his close-cut white bair en 
phasized his bronzed face, with its hard-set lips and cold gray 
eyes. More than ever he seemed the very embodiment of 
physical endurance and mental self-control, and more than 
ever was Visible that singular part-likeness to two men as dif 
ferent from himself as from each other—General Gordon and 
Captain Burton. He has the eyes of Gordon and the lips of 
Burton. At times Stanley’s eyes seem to have that far-away 
light which was Gordon’s most striking personal character 
istic, and at times his lips make you feel that you would 
rather not quarrel with him 

—Chloe Lankton, whose name is known to thousands as 
that of an aged woman who had spent more than forty years 
on a bed of pain, always a sufferer, always poor, but evet 
heroic and cheery, is at last released. She died at New Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in the little home which has been a shrine 
to a multitude of pilgrims. 
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Fig. 2.—Evenine Dress. 
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LACE JABOT. 


Caps and Coiffures. 

THE morning cap illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 is com- 
posed of bands of em- 
broidered white crape 
and old-rose velvet rib- 
bon. Bands of the em- 
broidery cover the small 
net frame and are shaped 
to form a drooping point 
on either side. Twisted 
ribbons meet at the top 
in a bow. 

Fig. 2 is an old lady’s 
cap of Valenciennes lace 
and white ribbon. The 
cap frame is edged with 
a double frill of white 
feather-edged ribbon. 
The lace is drawn in folds 
at the sides, and arranged 
in a fall on the crown 
caught together under a 
ribbon bow. 

Fig. 3, a young lady’s 
theatre coiffure, is of 
pink ribbon, with a clus- 
ter of marguerites on the 
front. <A piece of ribbon 
wire twelve inches long is 
joined at the ends, form- 
ing a circle, which is en- 
twined with ribbon and 
trimmed on the front 
with a ribbon bow in ad- 
dition to the flowers. 

Fig. 4is of embroidered 
gray crape, with a peak- 
ed front covered with em- 
broidery and edged with 
light blue velvet ribbon. 
A full bow of the ribbon 
trims the top. 
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Fig. 3.—Evenine Dress WITH FEATHER TRIMMING.—FRoNT.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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TAILOR JACKETS AND RIDING- 
HABITS. 


LOTHS of very light colors are used 
for spring jackets, the pale tan, Suéde, 
and gray shades prevailing as usual, but for 
lovers of novelty are coats of light stem green 
cloth, or of the gray-blue and delicate Parma- 
violet shades, with trimmings of gold, cop- 
per, or silver braids, and either pear! or metal 
buttons, that are once more made to fasten 
the garment instead of being set on as orna- 
ments. All new coats are longer than those 
of last year, and are fitted more closely about 
the hips and in the back 
An excellent model is the cuirass coat illus- 
trated, which is of silver gray cloth relieved 
from monotony by a vest and deep vandyke 
cuffs of white cloth. The corners of the 
front roll over in sharp revers, and the collar 
is of the white cloth of the vest. The sleeves 
are large without being too full, and are set 
high on the shoulders. The trimming is sil- 


ver braid of two widths, and the buttons are 

also of silver. A cloth toque to match has 
the coronet band braided, with crown trim- 
—— of gray ribbon loops holding a white 
ird. 

Two views are given of another coat, one 
displaying the high lapped front buttoned on 
the right side of the collar and shoulder, and 
sloping thence diagonally to the waist line, 
while the other shows the fulness of the back 
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held in gathers at the waist, with braid van- 
dykes meeting as a belt. The coat sleeves 
are amply large and well rounded about the 
armholes. The braiding is of a darker shade 
than the cloth, outlined with metallic braid 
in a design of graceful vandykes. Parma- 
violet cloth with silver and violet braid is 
handsome for such a coat, worn with a toque 
which has braided cloth for the brim, ben- 
galine for the soft crown, and clusters of 
white snow-balls for trimming. 

The jaunty jacket with straight loose front 
is lapped to the left at the top, and fastened 
in a pretty and convenient way by two but- 
toned straps. The back fits closely, with 


TAILOR JACKETS 


pleats folded under below the waist line. 
The high collar rolls outward slightly, and 
has a strap across the frcut. Large white 
pearl buttons fasten the straps. This design 
is stylish made of light tan cloth edged with 
gold braid, or of pale green with silver braid, 
which may be worn with various dresses ; 
it is of such simple shape that it is being’ 
made of dark Cheviots for general wear and 
for completing travelling suits. The straw 
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hat accompanying it has a mitred edge on 
the velvet-faced brim, with very light or 
white ribbon loops, and dark wings pointing 
forward. 

New riding-habits for summer depart from 
the extreme plainness of the conventional 
habit in having a waistcoat of checked kersey 
cloth in bright colors, as English pink bars 
on white, or blue checks on cream-color. 
This waistcoat is set permanently in the bod- 
ice in the shoulder and side seams, and but- 
toned closely down the front. The cut- 
away fronts can either button over the waist- 
coat high on the chest or remain open all 
the way down, as the wearer chooses; they 


AND RIDING-HABITS. 


have a notched revers collar like that of a 
man’s morning coat, while the waistcoat col- 
lar stands upward outside of a linen collar. 
The short scant skirt, cut to the figure as 
carefully as the bodice, remains smooth in 
the saddle, and is also graceful for walking, 
being ingeniously arranged to fasten up on 
oue side. Fancy diagonal cloth that is made 
water-proof is used for these habits, with 
breeches or trousers of the same, or of elastic 
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jersey cloth. Dust gray and mode-colored 
cloths and tweeds promise to rival the dark 
blue, black, and green cloth habits for sum- 
mer wear. A silk hat is usually worn in the 
Park, but a low felt Derby or an English 
straw hat will be chosen for country wear 
in the summer. 

These illustrations are from designs fur- 
nished us by the courtesy of the Messrs. Red- 
fern. 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE.* 
A Romance of To-vap. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE CHANGE. 
4 ee ee said Roland, ‘ will surely 


come, and that before long. I cannot 
believe’’—Armorel remembered the words af 
terward—‘‘that you will stay on this island 
forever It needed no unusual gift of proph 
ecy to foretell impending change when the 
most important member of the household 
was nearing her hundredth year. 

The change foretold actually came in April, 
when the flower fields had lost their beauty, 
and the harvest of Scilly was nearly over 
Late blossoms of daffodil still reared their 
heads among the thick leaves, though their 
blooming companions had all been cut off to 
erace London tables; there were broad patch 
es of wall-flower little regarded; the leaves of 
the bulbs were drooping and already turning 
brown; these were the signs of approaching 
summer to the Scillonian, who has already 
had his spring. On the adjacent island of 
Great Britain the primrose clustered on the 
banks; the hedges of the West Country were 
splendid, putting forth tender leaves over a 
wealth of wild flowers; the chestnut buds 
were swollen and sticky, ready to burst. Do 
we not know the signs and tokens of coming 
spring? On Scilly, the lengthening day— 
there are no hedges and no trees to speak of 

the completion of the flower harvest, and 
the drooping of the daffodil leaves in the 
fields are the chief signs of spring. Yet there 
are other signs: if there are no woods to show 
the tender leaf of spring, there are the green 
shoots of the fern on the down, and there are 
the birds; the puffin has already come back; 
he comes in his thousands; he arrives in 
\pril, and he departs in September; whence 
he cometh and whither he goeth no man hath 
ever Jearned, nor can naturalist discover 
At the same time comes the guillemot, and 
sometimes the soland-goose; the tern and the 
sheerwater come too, if they come at all, in 
«pring; but the wild-ducks and the wild-geese 
depart before the flower harvest is finished 

Armorel got up one morning in April a lit 
tle earlier than usual It was five o'clock : 
the sun was rising over Telegraph Hill on St 
Mary’s. She ran down the stairs, opened the 
door, and stood in the porch drawing a deep 
breath. No one was as yet stirring on Sam 
Son, though | think Peter was beginning to 
turn in his bed, Out at sea Armorel saw a 
creat steamer, homeward bound, perhaps an 
\ustralian liner ; the level rays of the early 
sun shone on her spars, and made them stand 
out clear and fine against the sky; behind her 
streamed her long white cloud of smoke and 
sileam, hanging over the water, light and 
feathery. There were no other ships visible 
The air was cold, but the sun of April was 
already strong. Armorel shivered, caught 
her hat and ran over the hill, singing as she 
went, not knowing that in the night, while 
she slept, the Angel of Death had visited the 
house 

About seven o'clock she came back, hav 
ing completely cireumnavigated the island of 
Samson, and made, as usual, many curious 
observations and discoveries in the manners 
and customs of puffins, terns, and shags 
She returned in the cheerful mood which be 
longs to youth, health, and readiness for 
breakfast. She instantly perceived, howev 
er, on arriving, that something had happen 
ed—something unusual. For Peter stood in 
the porch. What was Peter doing in the 
porch at seven o'clock in the morning, when 
he ought to have been ministering to the pigs? 
Further, Peter was standing in the attitude 
of a boy who waits to be sent on an errand 
It is an attitude of expectant readiness—of 
zeal according to duty—of activity bought 
and freely rendered. You will observe this 
attitude in all office-boys except telegraph 
boys; they never assume it; they affect no 
zeal; they betray no eagerness to put in a 
fair day’s work. Such an attitude would 
lack the dignity due to a government officer 
And at sight of Armorel Peter hung his head 
as one who sorrows, or is ashamed or repent 
ant. What did he do that for? What had 
happened? Why should he hang his head? 

She asked these questions of Peter, who 
only shook his head and pointed within. She 
heard Justinian’s voice giving some direc 
tions. She also heard Dorcas and Chessun. 
They were all three speaking in low voices. 
She hurried in. The door of the old lady's 
bedroom--that sacred apartment into which 
no one, except the two handmaidens, had 
ever ventured—stood wide open; not only 
that, but Justinian himself was in the room 
—actually in the room—and beside the bed. 
Then Armorel understood what had hap 
pened. On no other condition would Jus 
tinian be admitted to his old mistress’s room 
On the other side of the bed stood Dorcas and 
Chessun. Seeing Armorel at the door, these 
two ladies instantly lifted up their voices and 
wailed aloud—nay, they shrieked and scream- 
ed their lamentations as if it was the first time 
in the world’s history that death had carried 
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off an aged woman. This they did by a kind 
of instinct ; the thing, though they knew it 
not, was a survival. In ancient times it was 


.the custom in Lyonesse that the women should 


all wail and weep and shriek and beat their 
breasts and tear their hair and cut their cheeks 
with their nails, while the body of the dead 
king or warrior was carried up the slope of 
the hill to be laid in its kistvaen and covered 
with its barrow on Samson Island. 

They wailed aloud, then, because it had 
always been the right thing for the women 
of Samson to do. Otherwise, when one so 
ancient dies at last, mind and memory gone 
before, what place is there for wailing and 
weeping ? One natural tear we drop, for all 
must die ; but grief belongs to the death-bed 
of the young. There needed no shriek of 
the women nor any one’s speech to tell Ar- 
more] that the white face upturned on the 
bed was not the face of a living woman. 
They had folded the dead hands across her 
breast ; the eyes were closed ; the countless 
wrinkles of the aged face were smoothed out; 
the lips were parted with a wan smile. After 
many, many years, Ursula, the widow, was 
gone to rejoin her husband. Pray Heaven 
her desire be granted, and that she rise again 
young and beautiful, such a woman as that 
ill-starred sailor, dragged to the bottom of the 
sea by the weight of Robert Fletcher's bag, 
had loved in life! 

Peter presently sailed across the Road, and 
returned with the doctor. It is the part of 
the doctor not only to usher the new-born into 
life, but to bar or open the gates of the tomb ; 
without him very few of us die, and without 
him no one can be buried. This man of 
science graciously expressed his willingness 
to acknowledge, though he had not been call 
ed in, that the deceased died of old age. 
Then he went back. 

In the evening there was no music. The 
violin remained in its place; the great chair 
was empty; noone brought out the spinning 
wheel; the table was not pushed back. How 
was the long evening to be got through with- 
out the violin? How could these ancient 
tunes be played any more in the presence of 
that empty chair? When the serving-folk 
came in as usual and sat round the fire, and 
the women sighed and moaned, and Justini 
an stimulated the coals to a flame, and the 
ruddy light played upon their faces, Armorel 
began to think that a continuance of these 
evenings would be tedious. Then they be 
gan to talk, the conversation naturally turn- 
ing on death and judgment, and the prospects 
of heaven and the departed 

She was not one of them,” said Doreas, 
as would never talk of such things. I've 
often heard her say she wanted to rise again 
young and beautiful, same as she was when 
her husband was took, so that he should love 
her again 
Nay,” said Justinian, ‘‘ that’s foolish talk. 
There's neither marrying nor giving in man 
riage there You ought to know so much, 
Doreas. Husbands and wives will know each 
other, 1 doubt not, if it’s only for the man’s 
forgiveness after the many crosses and rubs. 
"Twould be a pity, wife, if we didn’t know 
each other—golden crown and all. I'd be 
sorry to think you were not about some 
where,” 

Armorel listened without much interest 
She wondered vaguely how Dorcas would 
look in a golden crown, and hoped that she 
might not laugh when she should be permit 
ted to gaze upon her thus wonderfully adorn 
ed. Then she listened in silence while these 
thinkers followed up their speculations on 
the next world and the decrees of Heaven, 
with the freedom of their kind. <A strange 
ly brutal freedom! It consigns, without a 
thought of pity, the majority of mankind to 
a doom which they are too ignorant to real- 
ize and too stupid to understand. The de- 
ceased lady, it was agreed, might, perhaps 
though this was by no means certain—have 
fallen under Conviction of Sin at some re 
mote period, before any of them knew her 
Not since; that was certain. And as for her 
husband, he was cut off in his sins—like all 
the Roseveans, struck down in his sins, with 
out a warning. So that if the old lady ex 


pected to meet him, after their separation of 


nearly eighty years, on the Shores of Ever 
lasting Praise, she would certainly be disap 
pointed, because he was otherwise situated 
and disposed of. Therefore she might just 
as well go up old and wrinkled. This kind 
of talk was quite familiar to Armorel, and 
generally meant nothing to her. The right 
of private judgment is claimed and freely ex 
ercised in Scilly, where that branch of the 
Church Catholic called Bryanite greatly flour 
ishes. Formerly she would have passed over 
this talk without heeding. Now, she had be 
gun to think of these as well as of many oth- 
er things. Roland’s words on religious things 
startled her into thinking. She listened, there 
fore, wondering what view people like Ro- 
land Lee would take of her great-grandfa 
ther’s present condition, and of the poor old 
Jady’s prospects of meeting him again. Then 
her thoughts wandered from these nebulous 
speculations, and she heard no more, though 
the conversation became lurid with the flames 
of Tartarus, and these old religioners gloated 
over the hopeless sufferings of the condemn 
ed. <A sweet and holy thing indeed has 
mankind made of the Gospel of Great Joy! 

3efore they separated, Chessun rose and 
left the room noiselessly. Armorel had no 
experience of the situation, but she knew 
that something was going to be done, some- 
thing connected with the impending funeral 
—something solemn, 7 


In fact, Chessun returned after ten min- 
utes or a quarter of an.hour, the others mak- 
ing a pretence of expecting nothing. Doc- 
trinal meditation was written on Justinian’s 
brow; resignation on that of Dorcas. Ches- 
sun bore in her hands a tray with glasses 
and a silver tankard filled with something 
that steamed. It was a posset, made with 
biscuits, new milk and sherry, nutmeg and 
sugar —an emotional drink, strong, sweet, 
comforting, very good for mournful occa 
sions, but, of late years, unfortunately, gone 
out of fashion 

They all had a glass, the two women 
moaning over their glasses, and the old man 
shaking his head. ‘Then they went to bed. 


They had a posset every night until the 
funeral. They buried the ancient dame on 
Bryher. <A boat carried the coffin across the 
water to the landing-place in New Grinsey 
Sound, behind which stands the little old 
church with its church-yard. Armorel and 
her household followed in one of the family 
boats, as in a mourning carriage. All the 
people of Tresco and Bryher were present at 
the funeral. And most of them came across 
to Samson after the ceremony to drink a 
glass of wine and eat a slice of cake, the 
women no longer wailing, and the men no 
longer shaking their heads. 

All the Roseveans who have escaped the 
vengeance of Mr. Fletcher's terrible bag lie 
in Bryher church-yard. They are mostly 
widows, poor things! They sleep alone be 
cause their husbands’ bones lie about among 
the tall weeds in the tranquil depths of 
ocean, 

And Armorel, looking forward, thought 
with terror of the long, silent evenings while 
the old serving-folk would sit round in the 
fire-light, silent, or saying things that might 
as well have been left unsaid 


—_ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ARMOREL’S INHERITANCE 


‘You are now the mistress, dearie,”’ said 
Doreas. ‘‘It is time that you should learn 
what that means.” 

It was the morning after the funeral—the 
Day of Accession—the beginning of the new 
Reign 

“Why, Dorcas, it makes no difference, 
does it? There are still the flowers and the 
house and everything.” 

‘*Yes—there's everything.” The old wo 
man nodded her head meaningly. ‘‘ Oh! 
yes —there is everything. Oh! you don't 
know—you don’t suspect—nobody knows— 
what a surprise is in store for you.’ 

‘* What surprise, Dorcas?” 

You've never been into her room except 
to see her lying dead. It’s your room now. 
You can go in whenever you like. Always 
the master or the mistress has slept in that 
room. When her father-in-law died she took 
the room. And she’s slept in it ever since. 
And no one except me and Chessun to clean 
up and sweep and dust has ever been in that 
room since. And now it’s yours.” 

‘* Well, Dorcas, it may be mine; but I 
shall go on sleeping in my own room.” 

“Then keep it locked—keep it locked up 
—day and night. There’s nobody in Samson 
to dread—but keep it locked. As for sleep- 
ing in it, time enough, perhaps, when you 
come to marry. But keep it locked.” 

‘Why, Dorcas, what is in it?” 

‘I am seventy-five years old and past,” 
Dorcas went on. ‘I was fifteen when I 
came to the house, and here I’ve been ever 
since. Not one of the grandchildren nor the 
great-grandchildren ever came in here. No 
one ever knew what is kept here.” 

‘* What is it, then?” .Amorel asked again. 

‘‘She used to come here alone, by day- 
light, regularly once a month. She locked 
the door when she came in. No one ever 
knew what she was doing, and no one ever 
asked. One day she forgot to lock the door, 
and by accident I opened it, and saw what 
she was doing.” 

“What was she doing?” 

‘She'd opened all the cupboards and box 
es, and she'd spread out all the things, and 
was counting, and—no-—no—you may guess, 
when you have looked for yourself, what 
she was doing. I shut the door softly, and 
she never knew that I'd looked in upon 
her. She might have been overseen from 
the orchard, but no one ever went in there 
except to gather the fruit. To make safe, 
however, I've put up a muslin blind now, 
because Peter might take it into his head 
—boys go everywhere peering and pry 
ing. Nobody knows what I saw. I never 
even told Justinian. Men blab, you see 
They get together, and they drink. Then 
they blab. You can never trust a man with 
a secret. How long would it be before Peter 
would Jet it out if he knew? Once over at 
Hugh Town drinking at a bar, and all the 
world would know in half an hour. No, no; 
the secret was hers. It was mine as we}] 
but that was an accident; she never knew 
that. Now it will be yours and mine. And 
we will tell nobody —nobody at all.” 

‘* Where shall I find this wonderful secret, 
Dorcas?” 

‘Wherever you look, dearie. Oh! the 
room is full of things. There can’t be such 
another room in all the world. It’s crammed 
with things. Look everywhere. If they 
knew, all the young lords and princes would 
be at your feet, Armorel, because you are so 
rich. Best keep it secret, though, and get 
richer.” 
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‘‘Tsorich? Dorcas, you are joking.” 

“No; you shall look and find out. Not 
that you will understand at first—because, 
how should you know the value of things ? 
Here's her bunch of keys. She always car- 
ried them in her pocket, and at night she 
kept them under her pillows, and there I 
found them, sure enough, when she was cold 
and dead. Take them, child. I never told 
her secret—no, not even to my own husband. 
Take the keys, child. They are yours--your 
own. You can open everything; you can 
look at everything; you can do what you like 
with everything. It’s yourinheritance. But 
tell no one,” she repeated, earnestly. “Oh! 
my dear, let it remain a secret. Don’t let 
any one see you when you come in here. 
Lock the door, as she did. And keep it 
locked.” 

The old woman led Armorel by the hand 
to the door of the room where there was to 
be found the Great Surprise. She opened it, 
placed a bunch of keys in her hand, pushed 
her in and closed it behind her, whispering, 
‘* Lock it, and keep it locked,” 

The girl turned the key obediently, won- 
dering what would happen next. 

The room was on the ground-floor, looking 
out upon the orchard, with a northern aspect, 
so that the sun could shine in for only a 
small portion of the year, during the summer 
months. The apple-trees were now in blos 
som, the pink and white flowers bright in 
the sunshine contrasting with the gray lichen 
which wrapped every branch and hung down 
like ribbons. The room was the oldest part 
of the house, the only remaining portion of 
an earlier house. It was low and small; the 
fireplace had never been modernized; it stood 
wide open, with its dogs and its broad chim- 
ney; the window was of three narrow lights, 
one of which could be opened; all were still 
provided with the old diamond panes in their 
leaden setting. Armorel observed the mus 
lin blind put up by Dorcas to keep out pry 
ing eyes. In dull and cloudy days the room 
would be gloomy. As it was, even with the 
bright sunshine out-of-doors, the air seemed 
cold and oppressive—perhaps from the fresh 
association of death. Armorel shivered as 
she looked about her. 

The greater part of the room was taken up 
by a Jarge bed. In the old lady’s time it had 
curtains and a head, and things at the four 
corners like the plumes of a hearse, but in 
faded crimson. Then it looked splendid 
Now, the bed had been stripped; curtains and 
plumes and all were gone, and only the skele 
ton bed left, with its four great solid posts 
and its upper beams, and its feather-bed lying 
exposed, with the bare pillow-cases upon the 
mattress, But the bedstead was magnifi 
cent without its trappings, because it was 
made of mahogany black with age. They 
no longer make such bedsteads. There was 
also a table—an old black table-—with mas 
sive legs, but there was nothing on it. 

Jetween door and wall there was a row of 
pegs, with a chair beneath them. Now, by 
some freak of chance, when Doreas and Ches 
sun hung up the ancient dame’s things for 
the last time—her great bonnet and the cap 
of many ribbons within it, and her silk dress 

they arranged them so as to present a most 
extraordinary presentment of the venerable 
lady herself, much elongated and without 
any face. She seemed to be sitting in the 
chair below the pegs, dressed as usual, and 
nodding her great bonnet, but pulled out to 
eight or ten feet in length. Armorel caught 
the ghostly similitude and started, trembling. 
It seemed as if ina moment the wrinkled old 
face, with the hawk-like nose and the keen 
eyes, would come back to the bonnet and the 
cap. She was so much startled that she turned 
the bonnet round. And then the figure seem- 
ed watching with the shoulders. This was 


uncanny, but it was not so terrible as the 


faceless form 

Beside the fireplace was a cupboard, one 
of those huge cupboards which one fiuds only 
in the old houses. Armorel tried the door, 
but it was locked. Against the wall stood a 
chest of drawers, brass-bound, massive. She 
tried the handles, but every lock was fast. 
Under the window stood an old sea chest 
It wasa very big sea chest. One would judge, 
from its rich carvings and its ornamental iron- 
work, that it was probably the sea-chest of 
an Admiral at least—perhaps that of Admiral 
Fernando Mureno, Armorel’s ancestor,if such 
was his rank in the navy of his Catholic Maj- 
esty. The sight of this sea chest caused the 
girl to shiver with the fear of expectation. 
Nobody contemplates the absolutely un. 
known without a certain fear. It contained, 
she was certain, the things that Dorcas had 
seen, of which she would not speak. The 
chest seemed to drag her; it eried: ‘‘Open 
me, Look inside me. See what I have got 
to show you.” 

Then she remembered, as one in a dream, 
hearing people talk. Words long forgotten 
came back to her, “Twas in Hugh Town, 
whither she went across to school when she 
was as yet a little girl, ‘‘ What have the 
Roseveans "’—thus and thus said the voice— 
‘done with all their money? They’ve never 
spent anything; they've gone on saving and 
saving. Some day we shall find out what 
became of it.” Was she going to find out 
what had become of it? 

The old lady in her most lucid moments 
had never dropped the least hint of any in- 
heritance, except that disagreeable necessity 
of getting drowned on account of the unfor- 
tunate Robert Fletcher. And that was not 
an inheritance to gladden the heart. Yet 
there was an inheritance. It was here, in 
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this room. And she was locked in alone, in 
order that she, herself unseen by any, might 
discover what it was. 

Baron Bluebeard’s last wife—she who af- 
terward, as a beautiful, rich, and lively young 
widow, set so many hearts aflame—was not 
more curious than Armorel. Nor was she, 
in the course of her investigations, more 
afraid than Armorel. The girl looked ner- 
vously about the room so ghostly and so 
full of shadow. All old rooms have their 
ghosts, but some of them have so many that 
one is not afraid of them. There is a sense 
of companionship in a crowd of ghosts. This 
room had only one—that of the woman who 
had grown old in it—who had spent nearly 
eighty years in it. All the old ghosts had 
grown tired of this monotonous room, gone 
away and left the place to her. Armorel not 
only ‘‘ believed in ghosts” —many of us ac- 
cord to these shadows a shadowy, theoretical 
belief—she actually knew that ghosts do 
sometimes appear. Dorcas had seen many— 
Chessun herself, while not going actually that 
length, threw out hints. She herself had 
often, too, gone to look for them. Now she 
glanced nervously where the “ things” were 
hanging, expecting to see the ancestral figure 
reappear, shoulders move, the bonnet and 
cup turn round, the old, old face within 
them, ready to warn, to admonish, and to 
guide. If this had happened, it would have 
seemed to Armorel nothing but what was 
natural and in the regular course of things 
looked for. But outside the sun shone on 
the white apple blossoms. No one is very 
much afraid of ghosts in the sunshine. 

She encouraged herself with this reflection, 
and began with unlocking the chest of draw- 
ers. The lower drawers, when they were 
opened, contained nothing but the ‘‘ things” 
of her great-great- grandmother. Among 
them was a box roughly made—a boy’s box 
made with a jack-knife—it contained a gold 
watch with a French name upon it—a very 
old watch, with a representation of the An- 
nunciation in low relief on the gold face. 
There were also in the box two or three gold 
chains and sundry rings and trinkets. Ar 
morel took them out and laid them on the 
table. They were, she said to herself, part 
of her inheritance. Was this the Great Sur 
prise spoken of by Dorcas? She. tried the 
two upper drawers. They were locked, but 
she easily found the right key, and opened 
them. She found that they were filled with 
lace; they were crammed with lace. There 
were packets of lace tied up tight, rolls of 
lace, cardboards with lace wound round and 
round—an immense quantity of lace was ly 
ing in these drawers. As for its value, Ar 
morel knew nothing. Nor did she even ask 
herself what the value might be. She only 
unrolled one or two packets, and wondered 
vaguely what in the world she should do with 
so much lace. And she wished it was not so 
yellow. Yet the packets she unrolled con 
tained Valenciennes—some of it half a yard 
wide, precious almost beyond price. Armo- 
rel knew, however, very well how it had got 
there, and what it meant. The descendant 
of so many brave runners was not ignorant 
that lace, velvet, silk and satin, brandy and 
claret, all came from the French coast, with 
which her gallant forefathers were so famil- 
iar before the Preventive Service interfered 
This, then, was left from the smuggling 
times. They had not sold all. They had 
kept enough, in fact, to stock half a dozen 
West End shops, to adorn the trousseaux of 
fifty princesses. And here the stuff had lain 
undisturbed since—well, perhaps, since the 
unfortunate visit of Mr. Robert Fletcher. 

‘*My inheritance, so far,” said Armorel, 
‘*is a pile of yellow lace, and a gold watch 
and chain, and some trinkets. Is this the 
Great Surprise?” But she looked at the sea 
chest. Something more must be there. 

Next she turned to the cupboard. It was 
locked and double locked. But she found 
the key. The cupboard was one of those 
great receptacles common in the oldest 
houses, almost rooms in themselves, but 
dark rooms, where mediteval bouse-keepers 
kept their stores. In those days house-keep- 
ing on a respectable scale meant the contin- 
ual maintenance of immense stores. All the 
things which Tow we get from shops as we 
want them were then laid in store long be- 
fore they were wanted. Outside the coun- 
try town there were no shops, and even in 
London itself people did not run to the shop 
every day. The men had great quantities of 
shirts—three clean shirts a day was the al- 
lowance of a solid city man under good 
Queen Anne—a city man who respected 
himself; the women had a corresponding 
quantity of flowered petticoats. Wine was 
by no means the only thing laid down for 
future years. All these accumulations help 
ed to give solidity to the appearance of life. 
When & woman thought of her cupboards 
filled with fine linen, and a man of his cel 
lars filled with wine, the uncertainty and 
brevity of life alleged by the Preacher seem 
ed not to concern them, It would be absurd 
to lay down a great bin of good port if one 
were not going to live long enough to drink 
it. The fashion, therefore, has its advan- 
tages. 

Armorel threw open the door and looked 
in. The place was so dark that she was 
obliged to light a candle in order to examine 
the shelves running round the sides of the 
cupboard. There was a strange smell in the 
place, which, perhaps, had not been opened 
for a long time. Bales of some kind lay 
upon the upper shelves. Armorel took down 
two and opened them. They contained silk 
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—strong, rich silk. She rolled them up and 
put them back. On a lower shelf was a most 
singular collection. In the front row were 
one—two—no fewer than six punch-bowls, 
all of silver except one, and that was of sil- 
ver gilt. This must be the Great Surprise. 
Armorel took them all out, and placed them 
on the table. For the most part they show- 
ed signs of having been used with freedom, 
One has heard of an empty punch-bowl be- 
ing kicked about the place as a conclusion 
to the feast. But six punch-bowls! ‘‘ They 
came,” said Armorel, ‘‘from the wrecks.” 
Behind the punch-bowls were silver candle- 
sticks, silver snuffers, silver cups, silver tank- 
ards—some with coats of arms, some with 
names engraven, There was also a great sil- 
ver ship—one of those galleons in silver 
which formerly adorned Royal banquets. 
All these Armorel took out and arranged 
upon the table. Among them was a tall 
hour-glass mounted in silver. Armorel set 
the sand running again after many years. 
On the floor there were packets and bundles 
tied up and rolled together. Armorel open- 
ed one of them, and finding that it contain- 
ed a packet of gold-lace and a pair of gold 
epaulettes, she left them undisturbed. And 
standing against the wall, stacked behind 
the bundles of gold-lace, were swords—doz 
ens of swords. What could she do with 
swords? Well, then, now at last she had 
found the Great Surprise. But still the sea 
chest seemed to drag her, and to call to her: 
‘“‘Open me! Open me! See what I have 
got for you.” 

**So far, then,” she said, ‘‘I have inherit 
ed a pile of ‘ace, a gold watch, rings and 
chains, six puuch-bowls, twenty-four silver 
candlesticks, twelve silver cups, four great 
tankards, a silver ship, I know not how 
many old swords, and a bundle of gold-lace 
I wonder if these things make a person rich?” 

If so, great wealth does not satisfy the soul. 
This was certain, because Armorel really felt 
no richer than before. Yet the array of 
punch-bowls was truly imposing, and the sil 
ver candlesticks, the snuffers, the tankards, 
the cups, and the ship, though they sadly 
wanted the brush and the chamois leather, 
with a pinch of ‘‘ whitenin’,” were worthy 
of a College Plate-Room. One might surely 
feel a little elation at the thought of owning 
all this silver, even if one did not understand 
its intrinsic value. But, like the effect of 
champagne, such elation would quickly wear 
off. 

Next, Armorel remembered the secret cup 
board at the head of the bed. Her own bed 
had its secret recess at the head—every re- 
spectable bedstead used formerly to have 
them. Where else could money be hidden 
away safely? To be sure, everybody knew 
this hiding-place; but everybody pretended 
not to know. It was an open secret, like 
the concealed drawer in a school-boy’s desk. 
Our forefathers were full of such secrets 
that everybody knew. The stocking in the 
teapot; the receptacle under the hearth-stone; 
the hidden compartment in the cabinet; the 
secret room, the secret staircase; the recess 
in the head of the bed—these were all secrets 
that everybody knew and everybody respect- 
ed. I think that even the burglar respected 
these conventions. Armorel knew how to 
open the panel—she found the spring and it 
flew open rustily, as if it had not been open- 
ed fora great many years. Behind the panel 
was a recess eighteen inches long and about 
nine fnches deep. And here stood a Black 
Jack — nothing less than a Black Jack; a 
quart Jack, not a Leather Bottell, but a tank- 
ard made of tin and painted with hunting 
scenes something like an Etruscan vase, or 
perhaps more like a Brown George. Why 
should any one want to hide away a Black 
Jack? This quart pot, however, held some- 
thing better than stingo—even stronger; it 
was half filled with foreign money. Here 
were moidores, doubloons, ducats, pieces of 
eight, Louis dors, Spanish pillar dollars, se- 
quins, gold coins from India—nothing at all 
in the pot less than a hundred years old. 
Armorel took out a handful and looked at 
them. Well, gold coins do look like money. 
She began to feel really rich. She had a 
quart tankard half full of gold coins. She 
added the Black Jack to the other treasures 
on the table. All this foreign money must 
have come out of the wrecks. And, since 
it was all so old, out of wrecks that had 
happened before the memory even of the 
ancient lady. This, then, was perhaps the 
Great Surprise 

But there remained the sea chest under the 
window, and again, when Armorel looked 
upon it, the chest continued to call to her, 
‘‘Open me! Open me! See what I have 
for you!” 

Armorel found the key which unlocked it, 
and threw open the lid. Within, there was 
the deep tray which beiongs to every sea 
chest. This was filled with a quantity of un- 
interesting brown canvas bags. She wanted 
to see what was below, and tried to lift the 
tray, but it was too heavy. Then, still re- 
garding the bags as of no account, she took 
one out. It was heavy, and when she lifted 
it there was a clink as of coin. It was tied 
tightly at the mouth with a piece of string. 
She opened it. Within there were gold 
coins. She took ont a handful; they were 
all sovereigns, some of them worn, some quite 
new and fresh from the mint. She poured 
out the whole contents of the bag on the ta 
ble. Why, it was actually full of golden 
sovereigns! Nothing else in the bag. All 
golden sovereigns! And there were tive 
hundred of them. She counted them. Five 


hundred pounds! She had never, it is true, 
thought much about money—but—five hun- 
dred pounds! It seemed an amazing sum. 
Five hundred pounds! And all in a single 
bag. And such a little bag as this. She 
put back the money and tied up the bag. 

Then she took out another bag. This was 
as big as the first, and heavier. It was full 
of guineas—Armorel counted them. There 
were also five hundred of them. Some of 
them were so old that they bore the impres 
sion of the elephant, and therefore belonged 
to the seventeenth century. But most of 
them belonged to the eighteenth century, 
and bore the heads of the first three Georges 
Five hundred guineas—and never before had 
Armorel seen a guinea! Well, she thought, 
that made a thousand pounds. She took up 
another bag and opened it. That, too, weigh- 
ed as much and was full of gold. And an 
other, and yet another. They were all full of 
goid. And now she knew what Dorcas 
meant, this—nothing but this—was the Great 
Surprise! Not the punch-bowls, or the lace, 
or the bales of silk, but these bags full of 
gold constituted her wealth. She understood 
money, you see; lace and silk were beyond 
her. This was her inheritance! 


TO BE CONTINUED. } 





DISCOURSING ON THE 
HUMANITIES. 
BY REV. DR. DEEMS., 


Eye you have a good time at your lunch 
eon party?” [asked of Mrs. Judge 
Pe] - yesterd ty 

‘*Oh yes,” said she, ‘‘we had a pretty good 
time.” 

What did you talk about?” said I. 

‘“Oh,” said she, “ nothing much; just chat 
ter and clatter, and talk about little feminine 
things.” 

“And you call that nothing,do you?” said I 

Then, after this brief conversation, I medi- 
tated on that ‘‘nothing.” I have frequently 
had ladies describe their interviews to me as 
mere nugatory talks, trifles, worthless gabble, 
and all that kind of thing. Perhaps they are 
mistaken in this. Perhaps they erect a stand 
ard, or suppose that we men erect a standard, 
quite different from that which is true and 
real. 

Let us look at the case. Ten ladies come 
together into some arranged meeting for sim 
ple social intercourse. They do not discuss 
any philosophical, scientific, political, eccle 
siastical, or theological question. Not one 
of those themes is mentioned amongst them. 
But there are a thousand questions in an hour 
asked and answered in regard to mothers and 
fathers, grandmothers and grandfathers, un 
cles and aunts, cousins, children, husbands 
and wives, and household matters, no one of 
which is of the slightest interest to Congress 
or to any convention or caucus known in 
any department of church or state oper 
ations. They seem to be little questions 
about little things, and no one of the an- 
swers could in any manner, so far as is visi 
ble, disturb the public security or administer 
to the advancement of society. And do all 
those little questions amount to nothing? 
The Governor of the State, the Mayor of the 
city, the bishop of the diocese, even I, might 
not be interested in the rheumatism of any 
grandmother, or the croup of any child, or 
the settling of the question of the summer 
residence of any member of that club, and 
yet the result of the whole meeting may be 
in a very high degree beneficial to society. 
Each woman has. increased her interest in 
eight or nine other families by learning little 
items of their condition and movements. She 
has done good by arousing the interest of 
nine others in her own condition and move- 
ments. There are myriads of small things 
in the social sphere no one of which will ever 
be treated in an essay, or be alluded to in 
a sermon, or even get into a newspape r para 
graph, just as there are myriads of vegetable 
particles in every forest which never get into 
the botanical treatises, but which help nurture 
the beautiful trees the painters depict, and 
the beautiful trees the ship-builders covet. 

Do not let us despise any beneficences, how 
ever small. Do not Jet us consider small-talk 
as no talk. Let us discriminate even in gos- 
sip. All gossip is not bad; it is only that 
gossip which is acrid, malevolent, and inju 
rious that is hurtful. Perhaps that high 
preacher or lofty essayist who speaks flip 
pantly and with contempt of woman's gabble 
may not be able in any one sermon or one ar- 
ticle to do as much good as a dozen dear 
women have done who have met for an hour 
or two and said no hateful thing of any hu 
man being, but made tender inquiries of lit 
tle Johnnie's frost-bitten heel, and a pimple 
on little Elsie’s shoulder, and the misfortune 
of a nurse having to be taken away from the 
family just when baby needed her, and the 
rheumatism in her neighbor's husband’s 
shoulder. 

Now, as I thought upon these things, I said, 
«Mrs. S—— . never say that you have been 
talking of little nothings; but when you are 
asked what was the subject of conversation 
at the party of women which you attended 
the previous day, say, in reply, * My dear sir, 
we were discoursing on the humanities.’ ’ 

Mrs. S—— clapped her hands. ‘‘ That is 
the very phrase; I never thought of it I will 
always use it hereafter, and every time I come 
home, and the judge asks me what we were 
talking about, I will reply, ‘My dear, we 
were discoursing on the humanities.’”’ 
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Dinner and Evening Toilettes. 
See illustrations on page 196, 

Tue bodice illustrated in Fig. 1, which is 
worn with a silk skirt, is of olive green vel 
vet. It hasshort rounded jacket fronts, from 
underneath which proceed velvet draperies 
which cross at the waist; the basque below 
the waist is cut into leaf-shaped tabs; the 
open front is filled in with folded pale blue 
surah. The tabs and sleeves are embroider 
ed in gold, with narrow gold galloon at the 
edges. 

Fig. 2 is a short-trained evening dress of 
pink bengaline. The front of the skirt and 
bodice is traversed by vertical bands of em 
broidered silk, and on the sides, connecting 
the front with the train, are narrow embroid 
ered panels, The bodice has a dee p girdle 
,ormed by crossed bands of embroidery, and 
short pulted sleeves. 

Two views of an eau de Nil peau de soit 
cown are given in Figs. 3 and 4 Ihe short 
skirt is ornamented on the front with appli 
qué embroidery and a border of light green 
ostrich feathers rhe full-trained over-dress 
with short draped front is of peau de soie 
powdered with embroidery, trimmed with 
applique embroidery and feathers. The low 
sleeveless bodice is laced at the back 
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THE DAFFODIL BENEATH MY 
WINDOW. 


\ 7 HAT think you of the winds of March, 
My daffodil ? 

The dream-blue skies that overarch 

The leafless, sap-stirred trees; the birds 
Awinging upward to the North; 

The brown-green meadow’s lowing herds; 
The wooing sun that brought you forth 

To bloom beneath my window-sill? 


You toss your saucy yellow head, 
“My daffodil, 

As though for you the skies were spread, 

The sun were made to woo you forth, 
The birds to tell your blossoming 

In herald notes throughout the North, 
And I my poet’s song to bring 

To you beneath my window-sill. 


Your grandams all were sad coquettes, 
My daffodil, 
With poets’ hearts! To vague regrets 
They turned that lusty parish priést 
Who sang love-songs in Devonshire; 
And Wordsworth, rigid moralist, 
Was moved to dance in fair Grasmere, 
As you beneath my window-sill. 


What prank with me would you now play, 
My daffodil? 
Ah, sweet coquette, hark what I say, 
As close to yours I put my mouth. 
Go tell the poets of the North, 
This whispered message of the South 
The singer sends who speeds you forth 
From here beneath his window-sill. 
CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 





A LETTER AND A FACE. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 
M R. SIDNEY ROMER found a letter 


among others, when he returned from 
an afternoon ride, which caused him to sit 
down with his whip between his knees and 
his gloves anywhere on the floor. The rea- 
son that he was so anxious to read it was 
that he had read it once, and it had dashed 
him completely. He re-studied it. 


“New York, November 17th. 

““My pear UncLE,—You know what my 
mother wrote me in that letter which was 
handed me after her death five years ago, 
and which made (as she intended) more of 
an impression upon me as a posthumous re- 
quest than if she had urged her wish by ar- 
guments while she lived. I have travelled 
abroad, and I have just returned to America, 
and I am still unmarried, although I confess 
I have been over head and ears in love dozens 
of times; but I've never offered myself to a 
single soul, for I thought I would at apy rate 
make Lucy's acquaintance first, out of respect 
to my mother’s pet hobby. So I am going 
to start for your ranch right off; and I 
mail this letter in ofder to give you a few 
hours’ warning that you must soon shake 
hands with 

‘Your affectionate nephew, 
*““Dan MICHAELIS.” 


Mr. Romer had seated himself before his 
log fire, his legs outstretched comfortably. 
His arms now fell at his sides as he finished 
the communication, and his whole attitude 
expressed fatigued disgust. No matter how 
many things he thought about which had 
taken place in the last twenty odd years, he 
never moved a muscle while his mind am- 
bled back into the past. 

But he was aroused by a quick step, and a 
voice, saying: ‘‘In here? All right.” 

The ranch-owner roused himself, and turn 
ed in his chair, upon which his eyes met those 
of a young man shining with tremendous 
health and spirits. 

“Uncle Sidney?” says the visitor. 

Mr. Romer tossed his nephew's letter into 
the fire, and dryly answered: “Ah, how do 
you do? Just got your note. Sit down, 
sir.” He rose himself as he spoke 

But young Michaelis did not sit down. 
‘What's the matter? Don’t you want to 
see me?” 

He went and leaned against the side of the 
fireplace, which towered above him, although 
he boasted six feet and a margin, and began 
to coquette with a cigarette. 

Mr. Romer glanced up from the large easy- 
chair he had just assumed with cold dignity. 
‘Yes. You're Bessie’s son, you know. If 
you expect an ovation, we can get one up, I 
dare say.” 

His nephew was evidently taken aback. 
His vanity was surprised. His eyes glisten- 
ed even with something besides the light of 
youth. ‘‘I’ll just stop long enough to meet 
Lucy anyway,” he said, in a moment, in a 
saddened voice 

‘I’ve no objection to your meeting Lucy,” 
repeated Mr. Rcseer, more dryly than ever. 
‘* But there is one thing, Dan, that you might 
as well understand here and now. Don’t 
you have any idea of marrying that girl, 
either for love or because your mother wish- 
ed it might come about. There’s just one 
man on the face of this earth she sha’n't 
marry,and that is you. D’you understand?” 

‘* Well, I suppose Ido. Of course I could 
marry her if I chose; but I should do so only 
for my mother’s sake, uncle; and so I should 
defy you only for my mother’s sake.” 

‘*H'm.! I guess you'd find it mighty hard 
to marry that little girl of mine,” commented 
the elder man, in a low, slow tone 

Some one siuging along the hall made the 
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two speakers move expectantly; and Lucy 
entered the room, exclaiming, 

‘Oh, papa! don’t you wish there was a 
criminal living near us?” 

She seemed as much astonished at behold- 
ing a visitor as the two men were to hear 
this sentiment from her lips. 

‘““What under the sun do you mean?” 
asked Mr. Romer, laughing. 

‘‘Only that I’ve been reading that noble 
convict’s death in Great Hapectations.” The 
girl (about seventeen) laughed ‘too, as she 
went to Mr. Romer’s side, and let her quiet 
eyes, full of contented mirth, turn squarely 
upon Michaelis. 

‘IT believe you two young people have 
never met before,” remarked Lucy’s step- 
father. ‘‘ This is your cousin Dan, Lucy.” 

‘** Aren't you Aunt Bessie’s son?” asked the 
girl, holding out her hand kindly, which 
Michaelis took heartily. 

““Yes; and you are the daughter of her 
most intimate friend. We must be on good 
terms, you know.” 

‘* What other terms could there be?” Lucy 
said, archly. 

Mr. Romer gave a quick glance at his ne- 
phew, and observed that he was quite ab- 
sorbed in looking at the young beauty. 

‘‘Impudent jackanapes!” thought the old 
gentleman to himself, getting up and stamp- 
ing his riding-boots, which were spattered 
with mud, now dry and white. ‘‘ Come, 
Lou, go and tell the house-keeper there’s 
one extra for dinner,” he remarked. He 
was a widower, and chose to have a large 
share of household care on his back. ‘‘I 
want a word with you, sir,” he added, taking 
Michaelis by the elbow, and slapping him on 
the shoulder, and behaving in an altogether 
patronizing way. When Lucy was fairly 
gone he resumed, seriously, ‘‘ You cannot 
have the privilege of marrying that Miss 
Somerset.” 

Michaelis blushed, dropped his eyes, and 
put the unlighted cigarette permanently in 
his mouth, and his hands in his pockets. 
He answered nothing. 

‘“That girl,” Mr. Romer went on, ‘‘is to 
marry a duke ora prince. I'm going abroad 
with her next month.” 

Michaelis looked up sharply, as if hurt to 
the bone. Then he replied, ‘‘ She’d make a 
nice duchess.” 

‘*Are you going to stand in her way?” 

**TH—I'll try not to,” answered the young 
man with a voice which was a little un- 
steady; and his eyes lowered again. Then 
he looked up, appealing somewhat to his 
uncle’s eyes with his own. ‘‘ My mother did 
not know what a coil she was to lead me 
into,” he blurted out. 

“*Oh, I'll keep you out of any coil,” re- 
torted Mr. Romer. ‘‘ You must go away to- 
morrow morning. You can’t stay long enough 
to fall in love with Lucy.” He turned his 
back to ring the bell, and Michaelis made a 
face of complete woe for an instant, which 
he obliterated as his uncle wheeled back. 
‘*We have dinner at six, so I must go to 
my room; and you shall be shown to one, if 
you choose. Well, Dan, au revoir! Excuse 
my blunt manner. You took me unawares, 
you see, and you’ve discovered my real atti- 
tude toward you. Too bad, this finding out 
what people really think, isn’t it? But you 
aren’t rich enough, and you are a little of a 
butterfly. But if I can serve you in any 
way besides that of your errand hither, you 
will find me every bit as good an uncle as 
the next.” 

At dinner appeared, besides Sidney Romer 
and his step-daughter, two ladies—the latter’s 
governesses—and a young German, her music- 
master. The governesses were most refined 
and fashionable—persons of real cultivation, 
who were paid enormously for isolating them- 
selves at the ranch. The tutor cf music was 
full of talent and a suppressed adoration of 
his pupil. The symphonic Herr Greissen 
knew, however, that he would lose a large 
salary if he talked of love, or even rolled his 
eyes toward the young girl, and he was thor- 
oughly silenced. Michaelis measured the 
three persons who contributed to Lucy’s de- 
velopment at a glance, and mentally conceded 
that old Romer had some good new notions 
about bringing up a lonely maiden. The 
latter took occasion to reiterate that he was 
going abroad that very winter. As he ex- 
pressed it, Lucy was now loaded, and would 
go off with well-aimed effect in Europe. He 
declared that she had hitherto been treated 
as the surgeons treat their patients when tell- 
ing them they are in no danger, but subse- 
quently admit that the operation so success- 
fully performed might have killed them. He 
had just begun to reveal to Lucy that she 
had been cultivated within an inch of her 
life. If fine clothes and a coronet could re- 
ward her for her patience in the last ten years, 
she should have them to play with as a re- 
laxation. 

Lucy was talking, meantime, with her com- 
panions, and only once seemed to overhear 
her step-father, and then she gazed at him 
in wonder. 

Michaelis glanced at her—when was he not 
doing so?—and felt as if he were in a whirl- 
pool of contradictions. He pictured her “ go- 
ing off” as a princess, with all the realism of 
fact, and yet he felt she was to be his wife, 
doomed to only twenty thousand a year, and 
no title. 

She looked back at him with large eyes. 
She had met no young men of marked 
worth, the visitors at the ranch usually be- 
ing young women. Michaelis was 4 fine ex 
ample of the other sex. His face and fig- 





ure were handsome, with the grand aspect of 
stalwart youth and splendid vitality; and he 
was free from an overweight of individuali- 
ty, such, for instance, as the young German 
labored under, with his musical frenzies. 
Her cousin was the sort of man against 
whom nothing can be said, and who makes 
one feel that Nature has a perpetual fashion 
of manly excellence, although she sometimes 
tries experiments. 

Nobody prevented Michaelis and Lucy 
from going through the stately apartments 
of Ranch House, the fitting crown of Ranch 
Superb, as it was called. The charming girl 
showed her visitor the curiosities of the li- 
brary, the paintings and porcelains of the 
parlors, the attractions of the billiard-room, 
and gave him some enchanting strains from 
the piano in the whité and gold music-room. 
All this was without any alloy of Mr. Romer 
or the governesses. Besides, she had a long 
talk with him as she sat unheeding upon the 
end of a sofain a dusky corner of the parlor, 
while Michaelis occupied a hassock in front 
of her, and looked her steadily in the face for 
a blissful half-hour. She was so pleased at 
a comparative stranger’s caring to hear any- 
thing she would consent to tell about her oc- 
cupations and the life on the ranch that she 
revealed everything, and it made a story of 
no little attractiveness in itself. She had just 
told her. cousin of some of her friendships, 
which were with certain noted and gifted 
women who had been entertained at the 
ranch through the determined efforts of Mr. 
Romer. 

‘If I can only manage,” said she, sighing, 
‘to become a little like them, and give others 
as much happiness as they have given me! 
Do you think—you have seen so much of 
people—do you think I can be quite culti- 
vated and gentle and good to know, if I can- 
not write poetry ?” 

An expression filled Michaelis’s face on the 
instant which suddenly informed Lucy that 
he thought her delicious. She became con- 
fused in the prettiest way, and was absolute- 
ly enigmatical until she said good-night, and 
ran off. 

When Lucy was by herself she plunged 
into a bright crowd of meditations upon life. 
Life had always been for her full of creature 
comforts and nice amusements. But she now 
saw that a young man’s gaze was able to 
make life bewilderingly sweet, and as magi- 
cal as magic itself. Her heart sang, her mind 
laughed, her eyes spoke, as she stood before 
her mirror—that immediate refuge of girlish 
happiness. For the girl of seventeen is chan- 
ging so quickly that she is half a stranger to 
herself, and yet the only friend she wholly 
trusts, and so she meets her own eyes with 
eloquent appeals and delighted assurances. 

The next morning Lucy awoke in amaze- 
ment. There was something to look forward 
to which was even better than birthday pre- 
sents, new books, a long horseback ride 
through fine weather, or the arrival of titled 
guests from England, who had, indeed, been 
known to confer the benefit of their august 
presences upon Ranch House. She did not 
know why she thought it so especially de- 
sirable to have a young companion of her 
cousin Michaelis’s graces suddenly dropped 
into her life ; but she wisely concluded that 
Hamlet’s phrase, ‘‘ There are more things,” 
etc., would apply in this particular case, to 
which her philosophy was not equal, and 
she did not attempt to ‘‘ dream” about it. Of 
course Dan was one of the family, and she 
was ready to treat him affectionately ; and 
she had always thought it would have been 
more pleasant to have a brother, who could 
praise one, or take care of one in case of 
burglars and fire. Lucy felt as if no one 
had ever really praised her before she had 
received that wonderful glance from Mi- 
chaelis, which burned up like a flame in his 
steady gaze. What makes one prouder than 
praise from a person we are quietly admir- 
ing? And what is so agreeable as pride 
which is thrust upon us in all our modesty? 

Lucy looked radiant, as she came down 
stairs in her pale-tinted dress, stepping as if 
she could have flown like a girl Mercury. 

Michaelis was standing about in the great 
entrance hall, although it was very early; and 
he even seemed impatiently expectant, look- 
ing up at the stairs before the girl appeared, 
and waiking back and forth with quick little 
motions of eagerness. When Lucy finally 
emerged from vacancy and approached, he 
held out both hands to her. 

She laid hers in his in the most matter-of- 
fact way ‘‘Cousin Dan, it seems to me I 
have known you this long time,” she an- 
nounced, as if he had hitherto been a familiar 
bit of furniture about the house, and was 
only just turned into his true shape as a 
young man, It would be a sad thing if this 
portion of her home should suddenly walk 
off forever on its new-found legs. 

‘“We have been so long connected in the 
thoughts of others that I’m sure we never 
could have been strangers,” he began, in an 
explanatory way, and hastily, as if there were 
no time to spare. 

‘* Why, how do you mean?” 

‘*T wish to tell you that. Can’t we go out 
on the piazza?” 

‘Oh yes. It is the first thing to do here 
in the morning,” Lucy replied, all at once 
leaving him behind as she ran to the open 
hall-door. By the time they were seated, 
and looking off at the expanse of fields and 
sunlight before them, she seemed to have 
forgotten the particular remark which Mi- 
chaelis had made, and which had struck her 
as odd. ‘‘Tell me what you think I shall 
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like best about Europe,” she asked, leaning 
back in the large cane chair she had alighted 
in, with her hands clasped over her head— 
**the Alps?” 

‘*They will have to wait a moment,” re- 
plied Michaelis, in a downright way; and he 
shot a look over his shoulder as though he 
half expected an Indian raid. ‘‘ You know, 
I want to talk with you about our being des- 
tined—” He hesitated, glanced up hurriedly 
into her face, and then away over the fields. 
And then he bent toward her with a deep 
gaze into her eyes, and a deep blush too, 
that made him look all at once as if he had 
been camping out for a week in sun and 
wind. ‘Did you never hear that our mo- 
thers hoped and prayed that we should mar- 
ry each other?” 

Lucy caught her breath, turned pale, and 
bowed her head till he saw the light lie on 
her lashes, and clasping the arms of her chair 
with both hands. 

‘You must not hate me,” implored Mi- 
chaelis. ‘‘I am obliged to speak to you 
now or forever hold my peace; for your step- 
father has told me you are to make a more 
brilliant marriage than this would be, and 
that I am not welcome here even for a day. 
It is astonishing how perfectly unfeeling our 
elders can be when they try. Don’t seem to 
loathe me in this way, Lucy,” he begged 
again. ‘‘I came here because I had a re- 
quest from my mother some years ago to 
meet you and love you. I never dreamed I 
should love you. I mean— But heavens! 
She must have possessed a spirit of prophecy! 
Love you? I don’t know that that half 
means all I think, feel, hope! No matter 
whether you can love me or not, you must 
marry me; that is all. Oh, I did not mean 
to be so rough about it! Still that isn’t the 
way for you to look at me, really. I am not 
a leopard. But I adore you. Won't you 
just let me hold one of your hands? A\l- 
ways known each other? I should think so! 
I see now that I was born because I was in 
love with you. You hate me; you shrink 
from my very touch. But marry me, Lucy; 
I must insist upon that!” 

Lucy made a great effort to master her 
fears, and gave him herhand. Her eyes were 
full of tears; and Michaelis wanted dreadful- 
ly to kiss the tears away before they rolled 
over her cheeks; but he only dared to watch 
them as they brightly did so. 

‘*Do tell me what you mean very clearly,” 
she said; ‘‘as if you were teaching algebra or 
something puzzling.” 

Michaelis understood at once. ‘‘ Why, you 
see, my mother and yours were such intimate 
friends—” 

‘Yes; I know all about it.” 

‘* Well, they determined that you and I 
were to marry, because they thought us the 
dearest children that ever lived, and natural- 
ly supposed that ther children could make 
each other’s lives blissful.” 

‘*H’m!” murmured Lucy, thoughtfully. 

‘* And of course it was my mother who left 
me a letter, when she died, which told me— 
Here it is, dear.” 

Lucy’s free hand closed over the letter 
which Michaelis pulled from his pocket with 
his free hand, and held toward her. She 
peeped up at his face, and then turned away 
blushing, and trying to get her completely 
obscured hand away from him. 

‘*So, you know,” Michaelis went on, with 
loving tones that began to tremble, ‘‘I al- 
ways bore in mind my mother’s words, 
no matter where I went. I used to think 
myself in love, but I never, never forgot her 
words. Then I came here at the time she 
suggested for my first visit to you. I fan- 
cied I should go back to the gay world heart- 
whole, but not till after having done my 
duty as far as possible. See?” 

‘Oh yes.” 

‘* But it fell out that I loved you instantly. 
It was inevitable. You are positively fatal 
to ideas of independence.” 

A smile flickered at Lucy’s lips, and she 
hid her eyes with the back of the only hand 
she could call her own, 

** Lucy!” 

She peeped at him with one lustrous eye 
from behind the letter. Suddenly their eyes 
met squarely, flashing joy, and Michaelis’s 
lips were on the girl’s cheek. 

For some little time the two young people 
existed in a happy trance, which remained a 
mystery to them ever afterward; but they al- 
ways remembered that they were in Lucy’s 

arden, among her flowers, when the break- 
ast bell rang through the hall. 

At this meal, rich with numerous viands, 
but informal in an easy fashion, Mr. Romer 
indulged himself in being testy, and in wear- 
ing a buff velvet smoking jacket. Lucy 
glanced at him with incredulity, for she had 
never known the old gentleman to be dis- 
agreeable before. He was outrageously rude 
to his nephew, and asked him if he had his 
valise packed. It may be imagined that Mi- 
chaelis’s spirits could not be dampened. 

**Now, Lou,” went on Mr. Romer, irrele- 
vantly, ‘‘you know you are to catcli a scion 
of some royal house over on the other side, 
eh?” And added, ostentatiously : ‘‘ There’s to 
be no paying a price for your nobleman ei- 
ther. In this case an American girl is to 
marry money and title both.” 

The beauty carelessly laughed. ‘‘ Papa, 
you are having a nightmare over your coffee- 
cup. Please wake up. You've always in- 
veighed so against foreign husbands! Come, 
wake up, dear; you are socross! And when 
were you ever cross before?” 

‘* Now, Lucy Somerset, I am not in jest. 
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You are to do something creditable to me in 
your choice of a husband, and were brought 
up to move in courts. Bah! where can you 
have a salon except in Paris? Did you nev- 
er wish to follow in the-footsteps of great 
French women like Madame de Staél and 
the rest?” 

‘*You should have mentioned all this to 
me before,” coolly answered Lucy, peeling a 
tangerine. ‘‘ Now, dear, you know how to 
be funnier than this.” 

Michaelis stared at his uncle a little sol- 
emnly. « 

‘‘Mention it before? You are just ready 
to hear it, Lou. Michaelis can tell us some- 
thing of Paris, something of the English and 
the Dutch grandee, the Pole and the Span- 
iard. Say, Dan, what are our prospects to- 
day for finding a title pretty enough to sat- 
isfy a girl more charming than a star?) Or 
where is the millionaire who makes his name 
to shine with the light of diamonds and elec- 
tric drops galore?” 

‘Oh, papa, something is certainly the mat- 
ter with you,” sobbed Lucy, in an agony of 
distress 

The two governesses were indignantly 
blushing at Mr. Romer’s galloping way of 
bringing up subjects not proper either for 
breakfast tables or young girls. Herr Greis- 
sen fairly clutched his shock of hair in a mis- 
ery of vague jealousy. 

‘Mr. Romer , cone and kept on laughing 
at intervals during the rest of the repast. 
But he had finished talking. 

As soon as they rose from table the pro- 
prietor of Ranch Superb, and also of Lucy 
Somerset, said: ‘*Dan, a word with you. 
Come into my smoking-room.”’ 

When there, Mr. Romer faced round on the 
hearth-rug. ‘‘ You've been out in the garden 
with that girl. I saw you.” 

‘“ Certainly.” 

‘You are abominable. I tell you, you 
can't make love to her. Go away.” 

‘We're engaged.” 

Mr. Romer did not expect this, and his 
mouth opened uselessly. 

‘ Fiddlesticks, Dan!” he said at last. 

‘* Absolutely true, sir. I—I hardly know 
whether I am on my head or my heels, but 
engaged we are; and as for me, | am simply 
in heaven.” 

Mr Romer asked, spluttering with aston- 
ishment: ‘But how did you? Lor’, you 
can't both have got so far in half an hour, 
man! 

‘Fell in love with Lucy right off, as soon 
as I saw her,” Michaelis averred, glowingly. 
‘She (darling) won't say anything, but looks 
at me and presses my hand when she means 
‘ves’ to what Task. See? We don’t either 
ot us know how it has all happened, any 
more than you do.” 

‘Dan,” cried Mr. Romer, going up to him 
and grasping both his shoulders, ‘‘ You love 
her, really?” 

‘Oh, Uncle Romer!’ 

‘And you're sure she'll have you?” 

Why, she loves me, sir.” 

Lucy’s dragon-like guardian glanced up at 
the ceiling, and raised both hands. Then he 
tapped Michaelis on the chest with a forefin 
ger, and looked at him with a mischievous 
tw inkle. 

‘My dear boy,’ ’ he said, 
of my heart.’ 


‘it was the wish 





KATHARINE OF FRANCE. 
See illustration on double page 


MPYHE subject of this beautiful picture by 
Mrs. Alma-Tadema is Katharine of 
France, that lovely royal maiden who was 
wooed by King Henry the Fifth of England. 
None of Shakespeare’s heroines has a truer 
witchery; and we can fancy, as we look 
into this sweet face, that we hear the bluff 
King pleading, ‘‘ Come, your answer in bro- 
ken music; for thy voice is music, and thy 
English broken; therefore, Queen of ali, 
Katharine, break thy mind to me in broken 
English. Wilt thou have me?’ 
And Katharine answers, sweetly, “ 
as it shall please de Roy mon pere.” 


Dat is, 





MEDIAVAL MOTHERS. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 

T has been considered from the earliest 

times that a mother’s love was a sufficient 
outfit for her in the care of her children; 
that in some mysterious way the knowledge 
which is needed every day in the delicate 
and involved business of rearing the young 
of the human species would be contained in 
this love, and that no special preparation for 
the work is necessary. 

When one reads the terrible statistics that 
one-half of the race die before reaching the 
age of five years, the suspicion becomes strong 
that this time-honored belief in regard to 
mothers is a barbarous mistake. When a per- 
son of judgment enters the average nursery 
and watches its workings for a week, the 
suspicion grows to a gnastly conviction; and 
when a conscientious and intelligent person 
becomes familiar with the amount of discre- 
tion necessary to keep a family of children 
in health for a single calendar year under 
the complicated conditions of modern civili- 
zation, he cries aloud,in anguish: ‘‘ For pity’s 
sake, educate the mothers! Let no more be 
seen of the horrible trifling with child life 
and child happiness that has gone on through- 
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out the ages, and which is going on around 
us every day!” 

It is to the ignorance of mothers, also, that 
three-fourths of the invalidism and disagree- 
able eccentricity among grown-up people are 
due. The seeds of later disease are almost 
always sown in childhood. 

Here are a few examples of the way in 
which children are brought up in this en- 
lightened century. 

A delicate little boy, who has been long 
and desperately ill, but is slowly recovering, 
comes to the dinner table. An excellent 
meal is prepared for him, tender roast lamb, 
delicious vegetables, and the best of bread 
and butter. The child’s appetite is capri- 
cious. On this account (Heaven save the 
mark!) he is permitted to nibble between 
meals, though how this cow'se is to conduce 
to his eating heartier regular meals his mo- 
ther does not state. He refuses crossly the 
wholesome food set before him. Thé cookie 
eaten an hour before has naturally dulled 
the edge of his appetite. A rich pudding 
stuffed with fruit comes on the table. The 
little boy’s eyes sparkle. 

‘I must have a little, mamma,” he says, 
pleadingly; ‘‘’cause I like it so. And I 
haven't had any other dinner.” 

This admirable substitute for ‘‘any other 
dinner” is accordingly bestowed upon the 
innocent little creature, who has an attack 
in the night following inexplicable to the 
mother, and who looks the next day like the 
wreck even of his former delicate self. The 
idea, timidly advanced by a guest present, 
that the pudding could have had anything 
to do with his condition is repudiated as un 
worthy of consideration. Yet this happens 
in a home of wealth and refinement, and 
makes the thoughtful recall De Quincey’s 
saying that ‘‘ the stern refusals of wisely lov- 
ing mothers — these are the mightiest of 
gifts.’ 

In another home, in which a child had died 
of measles, a younger sister, just seized with 
the same disease, was running about for 
hours with bare feet, and only a flannel night- 
gown on. It was a cold day in March—yet 
the mother was a woman of some education, 
and she loved her children dearly. 

A little boy in a similar family, who was 
dangerously ill with scarlet-fever for weeks 
during a certain January and February, was 
repeatedly running about the yard during 
damp and chilly days in April, without rub- 
bers, and with no wraps on. Judicious neigh- 
bors shuddered, but did not dare to put forth 
a helping hand. His mother wonders why 
this child is always ailing with one com- 
plaint or another. She would be shocked 
enough if told the truth—that her own igno- 
rance and carelessness are to blame. 

A mother of a high grade of intelligence 
said that her little boy had been suffering 
from frequent attacks of nausea. “I cannot 
understand it,” she said. ‘‘He has eaten 
nothing but the simplest food, such as straw- 
berries and cream,” etc. As though ‘‘straw- 
berries and cream ” were nota ‘“‘simple food ” 
which no child should be allowed to touch. 
Even the wild sweet strawberries would bet- 
ter not be eaten with cream by those of a del- 
icate stomach; while, with the cultivated 
ones, cream means — acidity, with, very 
likely, pain and nause The two ingredi- 
ents, taken each by itself, are delicious and 
wholesome, but together they form a combi- 
nation wholly unsuited to any but the most 
robust stomachs. 

The mother of a rapidly growing and am- 
bitious boy wonders why her son is ill a large 
part of the time. He is studying nearly all 
day long and a part of each evening. He is 
bright and highly organized, but physically 

far from strong. He will break down en- 
tirely unless his parents have some sort of a 
revelation to deter them from their present 
course. The boy should not be allowed to 
study a moment outside of the school-room, 
and should play several hours out- doors, 
without regard to his progress in his studies. 

In short, there is not an hour of any day 
during the first three years of a child's exist- 
ence, and not a half-day of his succeeding 
life up to maturity, which does not require 
many separate acts of maternal judgment, on 
any one of which the gravest consequences 
may depend. A mother’s days, if her chil- 
dren are not in perfect health, should be fill- 
ed with a constant succession of questions 
like this: ‘‘ Do my children have air enough 
at night? Do they have too much air? Is 
this girl studying too hard? Is that boy 
studying enough? Is it that boy’s clothing 
which makes him stoop so badly? Am 
setting the proper food before that fragile 
child? Why does Emma have such head- 
aches? Why does Henry show such an irri- 
table temper?” 

The problem of reducing the ill health in 
a family to its minimum is “enough to tax the 
strongest mind, cultivated and developed up 
to its highest capacity, and it is upon the 
mother that this responsibility chiefly falls. 
All the other cares pertaining to a family 
sink into insignificance beside this one—-to 
keep the dear ones well. If they are having 
slight attacks of one sort or another all the 
time, there issomething wrong. Study books 
and the methods of healthy families till this 
wrong is righted. Do not be satisfied to ac- 
count for your children’s illnesses with the 
fact that they may have inherited them. 
Congenital tendencies are strong, but they 
may usually be largely or wholly overcome 
b / judicious management 

Poor Betty Higdon! Who does not pity 
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her as she sits holding that little sick grand- 
child in her arms day after day, unwilling, 
in her superstition, to allow him to be sent 
to a hospital, but too ignorant herself to do 
aught for him but love him! And the world 
abounds even now in women just as loving 
and just as inefficient. 

We plead for the broadest and deepest ed 
ucation for women, not alone to make them 
lawyers, doctors, artists, editors, teachers, 
but to make them wise, capable, and truly 
humane mothers, 





AT A BLIND TEA PARTY. 
See illustrations on page 204. 

‘he touching illustrations over which we 

linger are pictures of a festive gather 
ing to which only the blind were invited— 
the blind who were also the poor, and into 
whose darkened lives few festive opportuni- 
ties came. The Christian Blind Relief So- 
ciety of East London invited the guests, 
who came in throngs, and had a merry time 
in a warm, cheery room, with an abundant 
supper, and a concert which they enjoyed 
with that exquisite appreciation which is in 
some measure a compensation to the blind 
for loss of sight. There are blind and poor 
people in all our towns and cities. Do not 
these pictures suggest to our King’s Daugh- 
ters a way of giving them an occasional plea 
sure? 





THE WIDOW WADMAN. 
See illustration on page 205. 
Lape immortal Sam Weller had yet to be 
created when Tristram Shandy was writ- 

ten, but Uncle Toby seems somewhat in need 
of the bit of advice which we have all laughed 
at in our Pickwick. The Widow Wadman was 
a fascinating coquette, and Captain Shandy, 
better known as Uncle Toby, was as simple- 

hearted a gallant as was ever caught in the 
toils of a ch: ming woman intent on bring 

ing a modest suitor to the point of proposing 
Even in the picture the dainty lady wins our 
hearts, and though we see through her kit- 
tenish wiles, we regard them with the indul 

gence vouchsafed to a petted and spoiled 
child, sweet notwithstanding her caprices, 
and to be treated with a tenderness seldom 
shown except to beauty and youth, never so 
irresistible as in distress, 





Lace Jabot. 
See illustration on page 196. 

THE jabot shown in the illustration is made 
of dotted sharply pointed lace. The stand- 
ing collar to which it is attached is made of 
folded white ribbon, and two ends of ribbon, 
twelve inches long, attached to the middle of 
the front of the collar, form a foundation to 
which the lace is sewed. A yard and a quar- 
ter of lace ten inches deep forms the main 
part of the jabot. The ends are pleated to- 
gether for a space of fifteen inches, and fast- 
ened on the ends of the ribbon; the middle 
twelve inches are closely gathered and fast- 
ened at the top, and the rest drops between; 
two tassels made of three-quarters of a yard 
of similar narrower lace are secured under a 
knot at the top. 





THE FAMILY FRONT TO THE 


WORLD. 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 

{OME clever writer has said that we choose 
\ our friends and endure our relations. Per 
haps it was the same one who formulated the 
epigram that we can do without the necessi- 
ties of life, but not without its luxuries. 

Possibly the fact that our relations are con- 
sidered by us less as luxuries than as neces- 
sities, that they are, so to speak, thrust upon 
us instead of being acquired as the result of 
our free choice, is a reason why we often feel 
that they call for endurance from us. And 
yet one does not always find that the priv 
ilege of choice infers complete satisfaction: 
witness the instances of married incompati 
bility. Here, at least, the selection was, pre- 
sumably, freely made, Still, those cases are 
exceptional in which the quality of endurance 
is not called into play for the bond that has 
been, seven times out of ten, voluntarily as 
sumed. 

After all, perhaps it is as well that it does 
not fall to the lot of most of us to choose our 
environment or the persons who are to help 
make it. The fact that they ave ours ought 
to endear them to us; and it generally does, 
although there are few families so entirely 
congenial that there are not now and then 
rubs and jars, frets and frictions. These are 
especially apt to occur as the children grow 
into maturity, and enter into new relations 
with those who are strangers to their cher 
ished traditions, their time-honored customs 
A strong exercise of faith and patience is de 
manded t to tolerate the contradictions of those 
who are bound to one by no ties of blood or 
early association, but merely by the slender 
ligame nts of a vicarious interest. 

‘It’s all very well to put up with the pe- 
culiarities of your own pe ople,” said a young 
married woman, pettishly, ‘‘but I think a 
good deal is asked of you when you are ex 
pected to endure your husband’s relations 
too. The Bible doesn’t say a word about 
loving your brother or sister i” lai! 

Plenty of sufferers will echo ‘her plaint. 
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The beautiful theory with which many a 
fiancée has begun her wifely life—that ‘the 
family of her John shall be hers in every re 
spect—seldom holds water for any length of 
time. Few and blessed are the exce ptions to 
this rule, and where they do exist they speak 
volumes for the ami: bility of disposition of 
all the members of the new connection 

A certain respect for the unwritten laws 
of breeding and good taste forbids too much 
public discussion of the faults and failings 
even of one’s relations in law. The man or 
woman with a keen sense of humor is some 
times te mpted be yond resisting by the pecu 
liarities of the new relatives gained by mar 
riage. Undoubtedly it is the height of in- 
gratitude to make fun of the weaknesses of 
those from whom only kindness has been re 
ceived; but, unhappily, the cases are not in 
frequent where there has been enough cold 
ness or indifference on one side to relieve the 
other from the accusation of thanklessness 
in deriving a little amusement from idiosyn 
crasies of speech or conduct. ‘The strongest 
brake put upon the inclinations under sucl 
circumstances is usually that of re 





gard 
the feelings of the husband or wife whe se 
own are the relations in question 

Every one remembers Artemus Ward's 
patriotic willingness to sacrifice all his wife’s 
able-bodied male relatives for the sake of the 
preservation of the Union. But even those 
whom we only ‘‘endure” we are less ready 
to offer up for any cause whatsoever—unless 
it may be to our own pride or selfishness 
The sentiment of loyalty should be extended 
yet further, until it forces us to shield from 
the adverse comment of strangers those whose 
character and conduct we can ourselves only 
deprecate. 

To do human nature justice, there are few 
families that will not close ranks to repel an 
open attack upon one of their band. Yet there 
are not enough generous souls to render it 
impossible to praise one member of such a 
body at the expense of the others without 
arousing indignation. And,strangely enough, 
there are varying degrees of loyalty in dif 
ferent relations. ? iD 

Is it taking a partial view to assert that 
most women are more loyal than most men? 
There are women who bemoan their hus 
bands’ and children’s coldness and careless 
ness, but there is a something about the ma 
jority of them—call it pride, fealty, what you 
will—that makes them bear neglect and in 
difference in silence rather than win com 
passion by airing their troubles for the bene 
fit of the public 

But who has not kno wh the misunderstood 
husband ? How often is he beard pouring 
out the story of the lack of appreciation 
shown him in his home into the ears of some 
sympathizing woman listener ? 

‘My wife does not understand me,” he 
sighs, witha glance that implies volumes for 
the comprehension of the sweet creature to 
whom he retails his woes. One marvels 
that any sensible, right-minded woman can 
not see through the specious sham, and in 
stead of being tricked into offering pity and 
comfort, grasp the fact that a man who will 
take his domestic distresses to a stranger is not 
worthy of sympathy either at home or abroad. 

The world to which the farnily front must 
appear unbroken is usually supposed to in- 
clude only the comparatively indifferent out- 
siders, who bring either a quasi-commiseration 
or a careless amusement to the dirty linen air- 
ed for their benefit by those who are deficient 
iu the pride or the common-sense to conceal 
it from the public gaze. The principle may 
weli be carried further, and brought down to 
the veiling of the faults visible to one from 
the eyes of nearly every other. Yet even in 
homes where any one would scorn to breathe 
to an outsider the sins or shortcomings of 
those comprised within the circle of the 
home, there will often be criticism of one of 
these offered to another 

The mother will lament to the children the 
conduct of the father, will animadvert upon 
his weaknesses, sigh over his closeness in 
money matters, his petulant outhréike of tem 
per, his faulty manners, his intolerante of hint 
or suggestion. The father, on the other hand 
will endeavor to enlist the children’s sym 
pathy in the discomfort he endures from their 
mother’s caprices, will condemn her extrava 
gance, bewail her carelessness, and deplore 
her vanity and self-righteousness. This pic 
ture is not overdrawn, pessimistic though it 
may sound. It merely reflects what prevails 
in many so-called ‘‘ united” families. In a 
similar fashion, some parents have the habit 
of criticising one child to another. Of what 
heart-burnings, jealousy, and bitterness has 
this not been the cause? Try as one may, it 
is impossible for any except the most skilled 
dissembler to speak unkindly of one person 
to another and yet preserve an unchanged 
demeanor to the object of such harsh com- 
ment. Coldness of manner as well as of feel- 
ing will almost invariably ensue. 

The father and mother must, it goes with- 
out saying, hold frequent and thoughtful 
consultation over the faults and foibles of 
their children. Their duty requires them to 
neglect no means for learning how to do 
their best toward those whom God has given 
them. But let the matter stop there, and for 
the sake of peace and good feeling hold up 
only the best of each one to all other eyes. 
Such loyalty will have its natural effeet in 
influencing each member of the home circ 
to be stanch to every other one against a 
world of enemies, detractors, or false sym- 
pathizers. 
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THE WIDOW WADMAN. 
FROM THE PHOTOGRAPH BY BRAuN & Co., oF THE PatntTiNG By C. LESLIE, IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, Lonpon.—[SEE PaGE 203. ] 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. | 
For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement | 


of the complexion Prepared in proportions recom- 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, 
Offenbach, Germany For sale by druggists at 25 


cents a cake V.H. Somterrenin & Co., 


170 William 


te 
= 
= 
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Street, New York, Sole Importers 

Send for a little book describing a variety of 
Stiefel’s Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating 
the skin 
Read this letter from a party who has used the soap: 


‘For some time past I was afflicted with a disagree 
abie eruption of the face for which I consulted sev- 
eral physicians, and although I followed strictly their 
my face became worse. 
**Upon the recommendation 


advice 


of a friend of mine I 


tried a cake of J D Stiefel’s Birch Tar and Sulphur 
Soap, and after only one = s use its remarkable | 
salutary effects were noti The application of | 





is Soap for three “ ecks pe 
the epidermi 





duced a complete change | 
lad to state that I have | 
















now a thoeronghly healthy complexion, due exclu- | 
sively to the use of the Soap uamed.—J. D. Tuomson, | 
of the firm of Smith & Tho mson, 18 Commerce Street, 
Newark, N.J. Dec. 13, 1889."—[Adv.} 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years Bh millions of 
mothers for their children whi e teething th o om t 
success, It svothes the child, softens the gums, j Absolutely Pure. 

I] pain, cares wind colic, and is the best remec This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
diarrhea, Sold by dra ts in every part of the strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
world. Twenty-five cents a bott [Adv. 


the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition | 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold omly in cans 

Royat Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


LOOK HERE, FRIEND, ARE 
Do you suffer from Dyspeps 


YOU SICK? 


, Indigestion, Sour 








N. Y. 








Stomach, Liver Complaint, Ne sness, Lost Appe- 

tite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feeling, Pains 

n Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, Night Sweats or any 

form of Consumption? If se, send to Prof. Hart, 88 C 0 J G 4 § 

Warren St., New York, who will send you free, by 

mail, a nt e of Floraplexion, which is a sure cure. | 5 ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
Send to-da {det 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC 
Prevents and cures chapped hands. 


we? 


25 cents,—[ 4 


SORE THROAT. 


The highest medical authorities of the World pre- 
scribe and recommend the SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES, for Diseases of the Throat, Chest, 
and Lungs, and also for Consumption. 


idv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. : 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 
proved successful in my hands. I can honestly rec- 


ommend their use. Respectfully, 5 
2 | Samvuct 8. Monsg, Prof. of New York College. | 
Is absolutely pure and ors? zag rOSse at p \ 
it is soluble. Dr. Bercure Hype, Asst. Med. Examiner in New 


No Ch Geeks | Bx cack. tne Sonen aoe Castes Wh a potions 
bepetlaceisete sired FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 
Made from Enetlish Fresh Fruits 


suffering from an old troublesome cough, with very 
than three times the strength of Cocoa satisfactory results. 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
AND REFINED SUCAR, 


and is therefore far more economical, 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


MSON DE VERTUS SEURS, 


delici shing, strengthening, Ea- 
12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


SILY 3ESTED, and admirably edapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 
ry. , . J ry + 
STAYS, BELTS. 
In view of the Exhibition the tirm ‘*de 
created models of an absolute new chs 
and stuff. It begs to invite its Ameri 
to come and look at these novelties, 





I have used the Soden Mineral Pastilles a 
them a most excellent remedy, 


nd found 
which has always 





At all drugg 25 and 50 cts. a box. 


PAMPHLETS GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


Soden Mineral Springs Co., Limited, 


15 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


ists at 





cent ac 


nour 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Wy Desh 
LINENS «= 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECB GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS. 





‘tiesic COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Makes the purest, cheapest, and best Beef Tea. 





TRADE 
MYVW 


THE 
BEST 





Finest meat - flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





cal customers 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty 

| pounds of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 

A poor policy is to buy cheap Colognes, 

Extracts, or Powders, when for little more you can 
have ATkinson’s exquisite productions. 


Genuine with 
Justus von Liebig’s 


signature as shown. 


only 
J 





New 
Spring 
COWns, 
Coats, 


aud 





4 
EARLY ARRIVAL OF 
Imported Cloths. 
The “Redfern” Riding-Habit, 


In all Colors 


210 Fifth Ave, 


and Cloths. $100, 


Price, 


#1132 Broadway, N, 1 
BARRY S ‘ 


throug 
to 
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HED 
o\ 
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FOR THE 












An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moyes a!l impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 

Mness and gray hair, and 

me canees the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing ernp- 
tions, dieeases of the skin, glands and muscles, aud 
quickly — cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &e. 
rice, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


WHITE HANDS #5: 


DEALBANT GLOVE COMPANY, 
33 w inter | St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Lady or Gentle- 
man can have them, 

















Van HOUTENS 


Best & Goes Farthest. 


Largest Sale in the World. 


Once Tried — Always Used. 





THE ORIGINAL pure soluble cocoa. 


Invented and patented in Holland 


ever since ius 





and, has 


invention, 


Coco, 








mained unequalled in solubility, acai 


©. JVAN HOUTEN a: 
EESp— HOLLAND 








taste, and nutritive qualities. 





CHANCE FOR ALL | 
GREATAMERICAN To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 


A trial orde rot — Bama of Fine ‘Tea, 
‘i 2, Imperial, Gunpowde 
English Breakfast or 














TRE, 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NV -Nadaaa 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 








Easiest 
A cure is 





#200. Be particular and state what kind | 
of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ever 

offered to get orders for our celebrated Teas, | 
Cofiees and Baking Powder. For full particulars as | 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00. 31 & 33 Vesey St. 


Post Office Box 289, New York, N. ¥ 


ComPany 












aiale to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
OUSGOODBY’S by mail. a. ’E. T. aa Warren, Pa. 
CORRESPON DEXCE —_—— Seabalilea sieibei 
Rochester, N. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castorla. 


Tuition, with books, $10, Synopsis for 2-cent stamn 


Ask for 


VAN HOUTEN’S, 


And take no other. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Eowanvs & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N.Y. 











You can live at home and make more money at work for ue 
NW than at anything else in the world. Either sex; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FRES. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maing. 
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Stern Bros. 


NEW 
Paris Corset, 


THE 


“CLASSIQUE” 


has elicited the followi g comments from 
the N. Y. dailies: 


N. Y. WORLD— 

A rem rkable display. Probably the 
richest and most varied assortment of 
Corsets ever shown. 

N. Y. TRIBUNE— 


The ‘Classique’? Corset is especially 
valuable for its shape. It is shown in 


a variety of rich materials, of beaut!- 


ful colors and delicate tint . 


N. Y. TIMES— 
One of the finest disp ays in Corsets ever 
made. The ‘Classique ”’ is shown in 
a dazzling variety of delicate tints. It 
is noticeable for the long waist and 
short hip effect so muca desired by 

the lad es. 


N. Y. TELECRAM— 
For comfort and luxury this Corset can- 
n t be equalled by an, other Corset in 
ihe market. 
N. Y. SUN— 
It exceeds all former records 
making. 
T. Y. PRESS— 


This Corset is perfection. 


N. Y. COM. ADVERTISER— 


in Corset 


Every new idea evolved by the study of | 


the 
has b-enem jodied inthe 


15 MODELS, 


in the most beautiful colors and of the fol- 
lowing materials: 


Coutille, Wool, Satin, 
Granite Silk and 
Brocade. 


32 to 36 West 23d St. 


requir. ments in making Cors ts 
Classique.’ 


BEST&CO 


Lilliputian Bazaar. 


This soft warm wrap- 
per, tufted or trimmed 
vith either red or bine 
worsted, is very useful 
for night or morning 
weur, or after a bath. 
Price, $1.25; by mail, 
15¢. extra. 

Our est 












iblishment is 









a 
sis ap articuls 
tive feature, n« 
for exclusive novelt 
and dainty hand-made 
goods, but for staple 
goods for ordinary wear which we furnish at less cost 
than to have materials made at home 

We serve absent buyers by mail as 3 well as if they 
were in the 
To have your children clothed in the latest New 
York styles at the least cost, write to us for Cata- 
logues and Samples. 

B8.—When you write mention Harper's ) Be war, 
as the first Wwenty-five persons sending nus an 
order for goods from this advertisement will receive 
Free one year’s subscription to Babyhood, a 
magazine devoted excl lusively to the care of infants 
We make this offer to induce you to mention this 
paper in order to test our advertising mediums. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N.Y, 


(z 
» rc 

ji 
—_— a7 


LYS = 


ies 


store, 


Mme. A. RUPPERT’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


Face Bleach, 


Which Clears Permanently the Complexion, 
iS A GODSEND TO WOMEN. 


ASK FOR 


| 


| choice of on ver 


| 


HARI 


eas BEAUTY 
| Skin & Scalp 


RESTORED 
by The d 


PER 








4 
“33 3 


Norse IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curioura Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, sqaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutrioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Currovrea Resoivent, the 


new Blood | 


Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood | 


disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuorioura, 50c.; Resor- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Drue 
AND Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





ae «6Pimples, “en 


blackheads, chapped and oily 
z= “Ga 


skin prevented by Curiouna Soar. 


relieved by the Cutiovna Anti-Pain PLaster, 


e the ouly pain-killing pluster. 
Dames Sons 


25c. 


COLORED SILKS. 


Our stock of Figured India Silks now replete 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 


‘S BAZAR. 


CASH'S 


FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 
AND 


CHILDREN’S 
WEAR. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


with neu colorings and exclusive designs 
22-inch (all Silk) 59e. yard 
22 65 " 
4 “ 79 
v7 « ‘“ W8e. 
21-inch rich Faille Frane tise, all Silk, new 
shades, for this season, 98. yard 
22-inch rich Faille Francaise, our well-known | 
make, $1 24 yard ; best value in the trade. 
20-ineh Fancy Plaid Surahs, 7% yard. 
24-inch wash Surahs, fast colors, SYc yard, | 
worth $1.25. 
For Spring nnd Summer wear are showing a 


50 de NLUS, Vi Plaids and Stripes, 


in Blae kt and WW hi te ind Black and Gri ay, ranging 
in price from Ave. to Te. y ard ; €x« eption al we slue. 
In Black Armure and Royal a choice assort- 


ment, new de signs, made expressly for us, from 89e 


to $1.2 25 yard, 


BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th STS., N.Y. 
1 7384 1890. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
IN 
knitting, and 
W ovk. 


Embroidery, 

Crochet 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


St. Louis, San Francisco. 


THE HIGHEST 


AT 


WAS SECURED BY 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


Fifteen Years the 


AWARD 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT: | 


TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH. 


92 GREENE ST.,N.Y. 


SPRING OPENING 


OF 


Wool and Silk-and-Wool 


DRESS GOODS 


NEW PARIS STYLES, 


such as Str Checks. Plaids, Side Bands, ar 
Woven Robes, French Printed Challies, Blac i Nun's. 
Veilings, ¢ imel's-Hair Gren adines, Iron Fi 


ipes, 


idines, etc., etc. siahisinl 
Check a . eo Cc Meviad dedtie} '49c. 
ub 

width, in all colors . '50c. 
Lupin 40-inch Black Challie, 

40-inch English Mohairs, both in 

al BI ack's ul ad Bl 1c A aud White, = n ‘a ,50c. 
23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 


Alle ee ool Cashmere, 
value at 65c. for ieee 
45- ge cequll ay -W voo! He n-) 17 5c. 
48, 90, & 92 West 23d St. NY, 
OF A GOLD MEDAL 


THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


THE 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Standard 


| And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, Now York, 


CHOCOLATE MENIER 





i ee A A oe 8 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 








R THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 

ING VINES, New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS. 
ROSES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS, TUBE- 
S, New and Rare cL OwER & VECETABLE SEEDS. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. OUR NEW G 
It will pay you to see it before buying 





ALLTHE FINEST NEW 
ROSES, New MOON FLOWE 
New GRAPES. 
Write for it FREE. 


Weoffer postpaid at your door, 
the LARGEST STOCK of 
ROSES in America, a// va- 
rieties, sizesand prices. New 
CLEMATIS and CLIMB- 















UIDE, 116 pp., handsomely illustrated. 


tr sent every whe re by mail or express. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 


silat Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. | 
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LYONS SILKS. 
HAUTE NOUVEAUTE. 


SPRING 
Plaid and Stripe Bengalines, 
CLAN TARTANS AND PLAIN BENGALINES, 


“Pim's 


1890, 


Royal Irish Poplins, 
TAFFETAS RAYE AND CADRILLE, 
BROCHE, POMPADOUR, AND CAMAYEUX. 


Crepes, GWazwes, 
GRENADINES, 


In Siripes and Embroidered effects, for 
Evening and Bridesmaids’ Dress, 


SATINS, COTELINES, AND FAILLES 
For Bridal Dress. 
Dro coevay c K’; 1 Oth st, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


IMPORTERS 
Y AND 
RETAILERS 











4re Now Exhibiting the Latest Novelties 
| SILKS, 
| Such as STRIPED PERSIAN. 
CLAN TARTANS, 
INDIA SILKS, 


FIGURED CHINA S/LKS 


WASH SURAHS, 4 
In exq and exclusive designs and « 
Also their entire importation of 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


DRESS COODS, 


Such as PLAIDS AND STRIPES, 
In combination with Plain Suitings 
PLAIN and STRIPED SILK CAMELINES, 


BRILLIANTINES, 
FRENCH CHEVIOTS, 
CASHMERES, 


EMBROIDERED PARIS PATTERN 
DRESSES, cd 
pal a fj Low P. 
aun ples Seut on Appl 


6th hice. and 20th St. 
THE PARIS & LONDON NOVELTY 


For Tailor-made Gowns and Habits. 
MADE OF = 5)" 


LAUNDERED 
THE f/ ~ "AND 
FINEST \ FINISHED 
MATERIALS L/\ EQUAL 
TO 
ware L HY THE 
| AND BEST 
| PRINTED ~ 5 4 CUSTOM 
LINENS. Victonic Suinr MAKE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SANFORD & ROBINSON, Troy, N.Y. 


AND FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


MES. K,. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York Cit) 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatton Survs, anp Minnines 
Punouasing AGENT 
I buy all kinds of goods for parties living 
Promptness and s sf serv o I \ 
ef haraed a t 
I xz nphasiz 3 I a 
reach me of agents y 9 
| prices on goods , pa es. 
allowed by sellers, S 


information regarding f ¢ customers at a distance 


references from eve 1‘ y. 


SHOPPING ' \ lady of experience, 


PURCHASING a ao 
VILLACABRAS. 


a best N v Water kk 





Sold by all Leading Druggtsts. 


NESS & HEAD ses ane 14 

qusmnee, Whievere te LAR EAR 

USHIONS. Whispers he = Com- 

fortable. Sueeessfal . all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 
ouly, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proufs FREE. 





FACETIZ. 
NURSERY LINES. 
L 

See here, I saw you eat your breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner too; : 

I saw you put a wholesome tea and solid supper 
through ; : : 

A bangnet, and a feast likewise, the self-same day 
reveals ; 

Now pray you tell me what's the name of those ten 
other meals? 


Il. 
Dear little soul, the Land of Nod, 
Or sometimes called Sweet Napland, 
Doth seem to be—the thought is odd 
Another style of Lapland. 


Ill 

You like new things, my little boy—at least I think 
you do-— 

And T have found a mode of life I think will so 
strike you. 

Suppose, instead of sleeping while the sun is warm 
and bright, / 

You play all day, and, for a change, just try to sleep 
at night? 

Your father loves your voice when yon fair stars 
their vigils keep, 

And during business hours he makes up his loss of 





sleep. 

But, little boy, though this is all right sweet to your 
papa, 

I can’t but think it’s wearying to her you call 
mamma 


sclipaiiprinnnnisiiaks 
AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
“So that is a centipede? ’Tain't much to look at, 
is it?” 
“Nope. Let's git along an' see if they’ve got one o 
them stampedes. Mebbe that’s better-lookin’.” 


oe 
SOMEWHAT MIXED. 


“TI think Mr. Boodlestan was very 
night 

*“*Why so?” 

‘*He said be was soirée he couldn't come to my 


nervous last 


HARPER’ 


S BAZAR. 


és Pa _ <oe"e* 
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By 
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THE WOMAN'S EYE. 


HE (referring to a sunset). ‘‘ GORGEOUS, ISN'T IT?” 


sorry 





AN UNEXPECTED TRANSFORMATION. 
1.—“ SNYDER, STOP YOUR FOOLING, OR YOU 


TROW ME DOWN, 2.—* DERE, YOU DONE IT. 


GREAT SPORT. 
“ Were you in the White Mountains last summer ?” 
“Yes. Had a good time.” 
“Is there any game in the mountains now ?” 
“Oh yes; we played tennis and bean-bags all th 
time.” 


THE POET INTERPRETED. 
Watnow. “ What does he mean by ‘ All are archi- 
tects of fate 2°” J 
Wace. “I should say that an architect of féte was 
a person who planned a spread.” 
pansevetensilipaiiensiachtes 


THERE IS A MEDIUM. 


“T hate spoiled children.” 
“Yes; but I don’t like them too fresh, either.” 


———__>—_———_ 
PLEASE CLOSE THE WINTER. 
“This is a very open winter.” 
“Yes. Perhaps that’s why we've all such bad colds 
Natore onght to shut it.” 











3.— G-R-READT SGOTT! VOT Is IT?” 


A STEADY DIET. 

* Well, young man, so you want to marry my daugh- 
ter,eh? What do you expect to live on?” 

** Why, my brains.” 7 

But don’t you think that your wife will tire of a 
diet of calf's brains?” 

eae 
TERMS. 
‘* He’s a chip of the old block.” 
“Ishe? What astick his father must be!” 





Pat © seer. 





SHE (referring to the dress in the portrait of a lady). ‘‘ YES; BUT IT DOESN'T SIT WELL.” 


THE OLD, OLD CURE. 
“T am getting awfully gray, doctor. 
possible way of stopping it?” 
“Yes, madam; you should diet carefully.” 
innertenstaliliinigeeems 
AND USE IT. 
Portious Inotrreus. “ What onght an aspirant for 
the bays to do first, Mr. Cynicus ?” 
Cynious. “‘ Buy a pen-wiper.” 
Sorell ilineanent 
HEREDITARY. 
*“* Where does Witticus get his humor?” 
* He inherits bis old jokes from his father, and his 
baby jokes from his little boy.” 
quntaatenilipimrensene 
HE HAS LEFT SCHOOL 
Mrs. Griaos (meeting an old friend). “ And what is 
your son doing ?” 
Mas. Rank. * Oh, he’s a doctor.” 
“Indeed! Of what school ?” 
“ No school at all. He graduated three years ago.” 
—_—> - 
AN ADVANTAGE. 
* Do you burn gas or oi] here ?” 
* Oil, as a rule; but you'll get the gas bill just the 
came. We give you all the modern improvements,” 
Pe See 
CAN'T BE DENIED. 
Have you read Smithers’s book ?” 
No.” 


Is there no 





“ 
“ 
“Why, you said in your review that it was a great 
story.” 

“ Well, that’s all right. Smithers told me that him- 


self. 


bonitssilredinns 
AND HE HAD TO TAKE THE HINT. 
**The roar of the lion is magnificent,” said he. 
“The raw of the oyster is more to my taste,” said 
she. - 
IN THE BLASTING REGIONS, 

“Dennis, sure an’ thot hole remoinds me av the 
Brittish ar-r-my.” 

** An’ pliwy so ?” 

* Bekase it’s well dhrilled.” 
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THIRTY-SIX LIVES AT ONCE. 
MISTRESS, ‘‘ Dip You DROWN THE KITTENS, BRIDGET ?” 


BRIDGET. “ Yes, MUM; | COMMITTED SUICIDE ON THE FOUR INNOCENT CRAYTURES, AND 
THIN I BURIED THE FUNERAL.” 
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PIE AND CI 
SPINKS (from up country). “ WAITAR, AIN’T YER GOT NO PIE FUR BREAKFAST ?” 
‘*NO, SAR; NEBBER HAVE PIE FOR BREAKFAST.” 
“JIMMINY! JEST HEAR THAT, BELINDA; NO 
HEERD OF A CIVILIZED PLACE NOT HEVIN’ PIE FUR BREAKFAST? FUST THING WE KNOW 
THEY'LL TELL US THEY DON’T HEV IT FUR DINNER AN’ SUPPER!” 


VILIZATION, 


PIE FUR BREAKFAST IN FLORIDY! WHO EVER 











